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The Literary Week. 


Tue section of the New English Dictionary about to be 
published carries on the work from Jew to Kairine, and 
the following section will finish K and complete 
Volume V. Dr. Murray is responsible for the forth- 
coming instalment, and he invites special attention to the 
great words Judge, Jury, and Justice. Jingo has a 
special interest at the present time. The opening article 
in K sketches the interesting history of that letter, and 
its status in English, where, like J, it has only a 
restricted native function, but a large alien constituency. 


Gtaseow University has paid Mr. Philip James Bailey 
a great compliment. It is Glasgow’s rule to confer 
honorary degrees only on the recipients in person. But 
as Mr. Bailey’s advanced age rendered so long a journey 
unadvisable, for the first time a Glasgow degree of LL.D. 
was bestowed in absentia. It is rather remarkable that 
such honours were not conferred on the venerable poet 
while he was still vigorous enough to go and receive them. 
Mr. Bailey lives quietly at Nottingham, and we are glad 
to learn that the ‘serious illness” by which he was 
reported to be afflicted was only a slight attack of influenza, 
from which he has quite recovered. 


Mr. JoszpH Conrap has been collaborating with Mr. 
Ford Madox Hueffer in a novel of which the scene is laid 
in London and in Paris, and the story concerns the 
members of literary and political circles in France and 
England. It is called The Jnheritors, and Mr. Heinemann 
will publish it shortly. 


Tue health of Mr. George Gissing has been giving 
his friends some cause for uneasiness. Paris, which has 
been his home for some time, has developed a certain 
weakness of the lungs to which he is liable. Of late he 
has been staying with Mr. H. G. Wells at Sandgate, 
and the sea air has effected considerable improvement. 
The contemplated sojourn on the East coast for an 
“open-air cure” will, we trust, completely restore him 
to his wonted vigour. 


In the article on p. 535 we have made no reference to 
the illustrations to Mr. Gissing’s book of travel, By the 
Ionian Sea. The title-page says: ‘“‘ With eight illustrations 
in colour by Leo de Littrow, and others in black and white.” 
M. de Littrow’s pictures, though they obviously suffer by 
being too much reduced, are admirable, and wonderfully 
_well printed. Those in black and white, including a full- 
page drawing of a ruined temple which discloses expert 
architectural draughtsmanship, are unsigned. In the 
letterpress, Mr. Gissing refers to his ‘“‘sketching.” In the 
absence of any statement to the contrary we incline to the 
opinion that Mr. Gissing has followed the example of 
Mr. Hardy and illustrated his own book. 


The Facsimile Reprint of the Germ, on which Mr. Elliot 
Stock has been engaged so long, is nearly completed, and 


will be issued during the present month. The four parts 
in the paper covers of the original and a preface by Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti of some thirty-six pages will be issued in 
a case of pre-Raphaelite design. 


Tuts announcement filled three lines at the foot of a 
column in a morning paper on the day after Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s funeral : 

At the London Bankruptcy Court yesterday, a receiving 
order was made against the estate of the late Robert 
Buchanan. 


From the annual report of the Committee of the Rich- 
mond Public Library we find that the branch reading- 
room at Petersham contains only four daily papers. But 
it contains also ten railway time-tables. It would appear 
that Petersham folk are more anxious to get away from 
Petersham than to stay there and read. 


At a meeting of the Bronté Society, held last week, the 
question of incorporating the society, in order to give it a 
legal standing, was considered. About one-third of the 
cost (£50) of carrying out the scheme is promised. It 
was also reported at the meeting that Mr. George Dyson, 
of Huddersfield, had offered to pay for the compilation of 
om — dictionary, and his offer was accepted with 

anks, 


Our competition this week has produced a fine crop 
of impressive London sights. Among the sights that 
impress our readers are the Thames, St. Paul’s—which 
leads the way with four votes—Westminster Abbey, Dr. 
Parker’s Thursday noonday service, the City on Sunday, 
the Park in the season, Hyde Park Corner. Other 
readers are most impressed by the street loafers, the 
burrowers in dustbins, the hawkers of toys. To one a 
greengrocer’s van removing the poor man’s furniture is 
a sight to record. The constable directing traffic obtains 
two suffrages and ties with the fire-engine. The Chamber 
of Horrors is to one the most impressive thing in 
London. Finally one competitor shirks the task of selec- 
tion and thinks the most remarkable thing in London is 
** London itself.” 


THE new number of the Pall Mall Magazine contains 
‘‘A Real Conversation” between Mr. Archer and Mr. 
George Moore. Once more the author of Esther Waters 
explains his reasons for leaving London for Ireland : 


Mr. Moore: The moral atmosphere is unbearable—at 
least by me. Even so lately as Gladstone’s day there were 
som? remnants of moral sense in the national life. He 
represented all that is noble in the national character, just 
as the present Government represents all the inferior 
qualities. Why should I live in London to witness the 
destruction of beautiful buildings and the erection of 
‘‘ artistic” villa residences? Why should I live in London 
to read bad accounts of bad literature in the papers? Do 
you think the modern playhouse holds out any inducement 
to me to remain? But I know you agree with me about 
the theatre, so I won’t enlarge on that. 
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W. A.: Agree with you! Why, I disagree with you so 


utterly that if we once start on that topic we shall never _ 


get off it again. And, in the meantime, I want to hear 
more of your reasons for shaking the dust of London off 
your feet. 

Mr. Moors: I must escape from the Brixton Empire. 

W. A.: British Empire, you mean. 

Mr. Moors: I call it the Brixton Empire. 

W. A.: Oh, Isee! Thank you—the surgical operation 
is complete. 

Mr. Moore: This empire of vulgarity, and greed, and 
materialism and hypocrisy, that is crawling round the 
whole world, throttling other races and nationalities—all 
for their own good, of course—and reducing everything to 
one machine-made Brixton pattern. 


In Ireland Mr. Moore looks to find a green oasis in a 
wilderness of khaki. So the dialogue proceeds : 


Mr. Moore: I am going to find a primitive people, in 
place of a sophisticated—I may say a decadent—people. I 
am going in search of air that I can breathe without 
choking. The first concern of every man is the moral 
atmosphere in which he lives. Some people are quite at 
their ease in an atmosphere of cruelty, lust of gold, and all 
the gratifications of the senses. Others desire an atmo- 
sphere in which tenderness, and pity for humanity, and the 
cultivation of ideas, count for more than so-called material 
advantages. 

W. A.: And you are going—— ? 

Mr. Moore: Well, my duty is there: I am going at 
last to do my duty. I have been an absentee Jandlord—I 
have behaved wrongly in every way! It is only of late, 
when I have seen how insatiate Imperialism was degradin 
the English race, that I have recognised how all art, all 
morality, all spiritual life, is rooted in nationality. I am 
going, so far as in me lies, to help Ireland to recover her 
own language, and save her soul. 


Anoruer revival of eighteenth century titles is promised. 
Already we have had the Rambler and the Idler. Now the 
Tatler springs from Mr. Clement Shorter’s fertile brain. 
The Zatler is the second project of the company which so 
successfully launched the Sphere. It is to be a sixpenny 
illustrated journal of society and the stage, appearing 
every Wednesday, and its aim is to illustrate every aspect 
of the lighter side of life more fully and systematically 
than has been done by any similar publication. The first 
number may be expected in about three weeks. Some 
may think the season unfavourable for a new venture of 
this kind ; but the time is chosen with a purpose. 


GenERAL Lewis Watxace, author of Ben Hur, has con- 
tributed an Introductory Letter to a new illustrated 
edition of George Croly’s Zurry Thou Till I Come; or, 
Salathiel, the Wandering Jew, published by the Funk & 
Wagnall’s Company. The second paragraph of the Intro- 
ductory Letter runs thus: ‘‘In my judgment, the six 
greatest English novels are Jvanhoe, The Last of the Barons, 
The Tale of Two Cities, Jane Eyre, Hypatia, and this romance 
of Croly’s. If Shakespeare had never been born; if 
Milton, Byron, and Tennyson were singers to be, and 
Bacon, Darwin, and Ruskin unknown;. if there had 
been no British dramatists, no British historians, no works 
in British libraries significant of British science and 
philosophy, no alcoves glutted with bookish remains of 
British moralists and preachers, still the six works named 
would of themselves suffice to constitute a British litera: 
ture.” ‘This is bold, I know,” adds the General. 


Lirgrary partnerships are always rather mysterious, 
and many have wondered what were the respective shares 
of Besant and Rice in the stories which bore both names. 
In an interesting letter to the Zimes Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
explains thus : 


There have been many speculations as to the methods 
with which the late James Rice and—alas ! that we should 
have to add—the late, to be lamented, Sir Walter Besant 
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carried on their literary partnership. I think I can throw 
a little light. I recall Rice coming to town about 1871 or 
1872, when he bad as an office in Fleet-street a rather 
dilapidated wu per chamber, and here he carried on a 
rather lengeleen magazine, Once a Week, which he had 
just purchased. ith him was a curious-looking partner, 

ut he later acquired the whole control of the paper. He 
was a man of pushing business habits, with a taste for the 
Turf, and of decidedly Jewish aspect; very straight- 
forward and generally likeable. I wrote a good deal for 
him—novels, essays, &c. He himself contributed a novel, 
called “‘The Cambridge Freshman,” setting forth the 
doings of a comic Mr. Golightly—a very poor production ; 
so poor and flat in its missfire humour that it almost 
settles the question of the collaboration. For one thinks of 
the caustic remark of the late Master of Trinity when he 
came out after hearing Dean Howson — Howson and 
Conybeare being the joint authors of a work on St. Paul 
—« What a clever man Conybeare must be!” 

Rice presently fell in with Besant, with whom he struck 
up a great friendship, and with him started the story 
‘* Ready-Money Mortiboy,” which soon began to attract 
attention. Rice’s businesslike methods were soon dis- 

layed in pushing the venture. I remember his describing 
cow he and his friend carried on their work. Besant was 
the skill-d writing partner—he did the description, 
dialogues, characters ; but Rice thought out the plot and 
construction. They met at each other’s rooms, over a 
pipe and glass of grog, and debated the story chapter by 
chapter. Rice, having read his friend’s daily portion of 
the work, would arrive furnished with many ingenious 
expedients for unravelling or complicating the situation. 
He sat in his chair, and would set forth all manner of 
suggestions which had occurred to him as he walked 
about. Most of these were put aside, and the most strik- 
ing and eligible were chosen. Besant had a gift for 
seizing on aud developing what was thus put before him. 
Rice, too, often told some of his commercial efforts to 
exploit the stories—what elaborate treaties he entered 
into with the colonial booksellers, &c. In all these things 
Rice was the business manager and worked the ‘‘ show” 
thorough!y well. It will be seen that this fashion of 
collaboration is quite a different thing from the Erckmann- 
Chatrian partnership, where both the writers contributed 
an equal share of the work—and a share of the same kind. 
I never heard that any cloud arose between the two co- 
operators, as was the case with the Alsatian pair. i 
it is that Besant’s unaided work was rather a different 
thing feom what he produced when working with his 
friend. 


Dr. Rosertsun Nicott has been laying the novelist on 
the block—in the Daily Mail—cutting him up, and esti- 
mating his value in the market. Is American competition 
going to swamp the British novelist? No, replies Dr. 
Nicoll ; and if it did, very few people would be affected. 
The reason of this, as given by a critic who knows as much 
as anyone of the inside of the bookman’s trade, is some- 
what depressing. ‘‘ There are not more than forty novelists 
in this country who can live in a reasonable way on the 
profits of their books alone.” There is, however, the serial 
market, which is likely to remain firm. But even then 
Dr. Nicoll calculates that there are only “ eighty-five 
novelists who can live by what they receive from the publi- 
cation of their books as serials as well as in volume form.” 
Then how do the rest of the people whose names gem our 
** Notes. on Novels” manage to live? Well, they are 
journalists, dramatists, or in the enjoyment of an inde- 
pendent income. ‘There are certainly not a dozen 
novelists in this country who earn an income of £5,000 a 
year.’ 


RemorsEtessty Dr. Nicholl goes down his list of living 
English novelists, and finds at most four who can count on 
getting more from America than from England, so that the 
loss of the American market would be spread over a very 
small area. ‘‘Some writers who have a very large public in 
this country never succeed in America. It is not worth 
while for them to copyright their books. I estimate that 
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there are about eighty novelists who may receive from 
America between £50 and £100 for book rights. If they 
are able to arrange for the publication of serials, they will 
receive more. But there are thirteen, I think, for whom 
the suppression of the American market would mean a 
very considerable drop in their incomes. I believe I have 
indicated the extent of the possible calamity.” 





However, it is cheering to be told that if the Briton has 
little to lose in America he is in no danger of being 
rivalled in his own land by American writers. The popu- 
larity of Mr. Winston Churchill rests, we are told, on the 
inability of the British public to believe that there can be 
two Winston Churchills. His last book was reviewed by 
the Manchester Guardian as if it had been written by Mr. 
Winston be omnes _ Churchill, and when the English 
Mr. Churchill escaped from Pretoria his interested fellow- 
countrywomen stormed the libraries to get the American 
Mr. Churchill’s novel. Really the two Churchills should 
join their forces. The one might get picturesque fame 
while the other turned the fame into circulation. 

Forraer light is thrown on the profession of letters by 
a chapter in Mr. Henry Murray’s Robert Buchanan and 
Other Essays, which has just reached us. It is written 
“De Profundis” in the form of a letter to a nephew who 
contemplates taking up literature as a profession, and is 
almost painful in its personal note. We quote the closing 
passage : 

You have an honourable and useful career before you in 
the profession your fother wishes you to follow, and one 
good doctor is worth a planetful of gentlemen of the Press. 
I am not counselling you to give up literature. Practise 
it where you are, for which your life will give you ample 
leisure, and far better opportunities of practising it to 
worthy effect than you could find in London. The only 
way to retain the freshness of heart and loyalty of purposa 
which make a poet is to keep out of this Pandemonium. 
You will find the best substitutes for the inspirations the 
world has lost in field and forest, not amid bricks and 
mortar; in the pages of the poets, not in the cluck and 
gabble of the Press You will hear a truer gospel from 
the lips of the bumblest peasant than in the chatter 
of the scribbling Sadducees of literary society. You know 
Blake’s lines: 

‘** He who binds to himself a joy 

Doth the wingéd life destroy ; 

But he who kisses the joy as it flies, 

Lives in eternity’s sunrise.” 
When you have penetrated the spirit of that verse you will 
have no further desire to change the life of tranquil 
thought and healthy action among the woods of Beech- 
croft for the heart-and-brain-sickening existence of a 
literary drudge, 





Mr. AnprEw Lana, in the Morning Post, plays pleasantly 
around the dispute between Mr. Hall Caine and the editor 
who stopped the publication of his serial. He imagines 
the proprietors of a new magazine—Rotten Row—pur- 
chasing for £30,000 the serial rights of a novel by a moral 
author. But the author becomes too violently moral. So 
the editor remonstrates thus : 


Deak Sir,—Your Chapter XVII, in which Macus- 
quebagh, after breaking all the windows in his cabin, 
cuts the throats of Mrs. Macusquebagh and the thi 
children with panes of glass, afterwards attempting to 
enter a railway carriage ‘‘ For Ladies Only” in a state of 
total nudity, is a masterly performance. Never have I 
been more powerfully impressed by your virile grip of 
your theme, and your unshrinking realism. But I trust 
you will pardon me for hinting that even your public is 
not yet educated up to that pitch of moral hardihood 
which can accept naturalism so naked (nuda veritas) and 
(most properly) so unashamed. May I therefore entreat 
you to spare the lives of at least s'x of the victims, and to 
refrain from causing Mr. Macusquebagh to discard his 
sporran, or is it philabeg ? The philabeg would save the 
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situation, at present gravely compromised. Trusting that 
you will consent to so trifling a modification of your 
Titanic chapter.—I remain, reverentially yours, 
THE Epirok. 
P.S.—Of course, you can take your fling in the six- 
shilling edition. 


The moral author, like Sir Walter Scott, when Mr. Black- 
wood made a suggestion, exclaims: ‘‘ D ——n his impu- 
dence!” And so there is ‘‘ work for gentlemen of the 
long robe.” 


A missinc chapter competition is what Mr. Lang 
suggests, in order to give the public a share in the game. 
The Editor of Rotten Row might offer £1,000 for the best 
missing chapter. Competitors should be invited to send in 
chapters giving their ideas of what the moral author was 
going to say when the editor drew the line, and the prize 
should be awarded to the amateur who came nearest in 
virility and audacity to the inspired but unsuitable original. 
It is a joyful suggestion. But unfortunately the efforts of 
the amateurs could not be published—except after counsel’s 
opinion. 


From a Hertfordshire workhouse, whither the AcapEMy 
penetrated on the order of an inmate, comes a remarkable 
proposal over the signature ‘““W. T. W.” “I am an 
inmate here now,” he writes, ‘‘but hope to be outside in 
the course of nine or ten days.” His proposal refers to 
nothing less than a “literary monument or memorial” 
which shall be all-embracing. It will consist of extracts 
from authors of every sort and kind, passages from the 
sermons of eminent preachers—and some who could not 
be classed as eminent; selections from Parliamentary and 
platform deliverances. The design is to crystallise into 
the dimensions of a room or so the ideas of “all sects and 
parties belonging to the English-speaking world.” No 
doubt the Parliamentary orator below the gangway and 
the obscure preacher would welcome the monument; but 
they will form only single bricks in the huge erection, for 
“W. T. W.” suggests the Bible with its chapter and 
verse as the model. Chapters and verses, he admits, must 
vary in length, and there are obviously some writers who 
could be covered by the shortest verse in the Bible. The 
sioutest heart will be appalled at the prospect of such a 
gigantic collection of mediocrity. 

Tue New York Journal publishes a Saturday review of 
literature which gives in headlines and pictures the 
week’s literary “‘form at a glance.” In the copy before 
us the front page contains, framed in black and crimson 
border, an account of Camille Flammarion’s Zhe Unknown. 
Turning a page we find “ Here’s a Literary Treasure 
Trove,” and then come selections from the poems and 

ictures contributed to The May Book and the cause of 

haring Cross Hospital. Another page puts ‘‘ Books of 
the Week in a Nutshell,” and explains ‘Why I have 
Written a Book on Cats, by Agnes Repplier.” An 
explanation was certainly needed. ‘ Dramatic Situations 
in Three New Novels”—pictures and all—fill another 
page, while in the middle comes a double-page description 
of Dr. Giles’s History of Chinese Literature. Further on 
“New Novels Worth Reading ” squeezes the essence from 
nine novels on to a single page. The New York Journal 
will seem to some English readers to publish with a scream. 
But at all events it is alive in every line. 





Ki Yt is a poet but little known to English readers of 
to-day. He was a Chinese Minister of State who flourished 
—or rather was banished—about 200 3.c. But he has a 
claim on our gratitude. For Dr. Martin, of the Imperial 
University, Peking, writing on ‘‘The Poetry of the 
Chinese” in the North American Review, finds in Kia Yi 
the literary ancestor of Poe. These stanzas certainly 
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remind one of the “ Raven,” though how did Puve get 
wind of Kia Yi? 


On his bed of straw reclining, 
Half despairing, balf repining— 
When, athwart the window sill, 
Inu flew a bird of omen ill, 

And seemed inclined to stay. 


To my book of occult learning 

Suddenly I thought of turning, 

All the mystery to know 

Of that shameless owl or crow, 
That would not go away. 


‘* Wherever such a bird shall enter 
’Tis sure some power above has sent her,’ 
So said the mystic book, ‘‘ to show 
The human dweller forth must go.”’ 
But where, it did not say. 


Then anxiously the bird addressing, 

And my ignorance confessing, 

‘Gentle bird, in mercy deign, 

The will of Fate to me explain. 
Where is my future way ?”’ 


It raised its head as if ’*twere seeking 
To answer me by simply speaking ; 
Then folded up its sable wing, 
Nor did it utter anything ; 

But breathed a ‘‘ Well-a-day !” 


’ 


Tne Auckland (New Zealand) Séar is crueller than our- 
selves to the American Anthology, which we merely called 
‘‘A Wilderness of Mediocrity.” Quoting our judgment, 
the Star improves, somewhat injudiciously, upon it. For 
it unfortunately selects Emerson’s ‘‘ Brahma,” and after 
citing two stanzas it adds the criticism: ‘‘ What egregious 
flapdoodle!”’ We are sorry that a headline of ours should 
have led the Star so far out of its course. 











Bibliographical. 


Mr. Wittram Canron’s first volume, of poems was pub- 
lished, I believe, in 1887. It was called A Lost Epic, &c. 
Mr. Canton, however, had been a contributor of verse to 
periodicals for some years previously. Among my literary 
treasures are a few pages of privately printed matter, con- 
taining pieces by Mr. Canton, which appeared in the New 
Quarterly in 1879, in the Examiner in 1879-80, and in the 
Contemporary Review in 1881. The New Quarterly poem is 
“Through the Ages,” which the author was good enough 
to read to me, I remember, while it was still in MS., and 
which suggested that he was likely to become the poet of 
modern geology. In the same vein was the Examiner's 
poem, “‘An Indian Cowrie.” In the Contemporary Review, 
however, appeared certain poems of childhood, which sug- 
gested another bent in Mr. Canton’s poetic personality. 
Take “ Suspirium,” for instance : 

These little shoes !—How proud she was of these! 

Can you forget how, sitting on your knees, 

She used to prattle volubly, and raise 

Her tiny feet to win your wondering praise ? 

Was life too rough for feet so softly shod, 

That now she walks in Paradise with God, 

Leaving but these—to doat on and to muse— 

These little shoes! 

The announcement of Messrs. Dent’s illustrated edition 
of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, from which the best may be 
hoped, recalls to mind the unceasing popularity of the 
work. To go back only a decade, one remembers the 
edition in five volumes (with the ‘‘ Hebrides’’) in 1891, 
that in Sir John Lubbock’s “ Best Books” in 1892, that 
edited by Mr. Mowbray Morris for the “ Globe”’ series in 
1893, that in five volumes which was edited by Henry 
Morley in 1894, that in six volumes which was edited by 
Mr. Augustine Birrell in 1896, that which was edited by 
Mr. William Wallace in 1897, that which was edited in 
the same year (with the ‘“ Hebrides”) by Mr. Percy 
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Fitzgerald, the six-volume edition in Messrs. Dent’s 
‘“‘Temple Classics” in 1898, and the three-volume edition 
in Messrs. Macmillan’s “‘ English Classics” in 1900. In 
addition to these there were cheap one-volume editions in 
1898 and 1899. Where can be the public for editions 
following each other at such brief intervals? One would 
think there cannot be a private library, worthy of the 
name, in all England which does not include a copy of the 
Life of Johnson. 

Mr. Shorter, in his last week’s “ Literary Letter” in the 
Sphere, expressed the opinion that ‘‘ very few” of the 
books in the “‘ Great Writers”’ series (Walter Scott) ‘‘ were 
worth much—only two or three at the most.” This is 
a hard saying, seeing that the series includes volumes 
written by Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Dr. 
Garnett, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Frederick Wedmore, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. H. E. Watts, Mr. M. D. Conway, 
Mr. Herman Merivale, and Mr. W. J. Linton, to name no 
others. For my own part, I think every item in the series 
worth (and more than worth) the shilling asked for it, if 
only because it contains a bibliography from the careful 
pen of Mr. J. P. Anderson. These bibliographies are not 
without their limitations, but, in the bulk, they r present 
a mass of useful matter which in itself gives to the series 
a raison d'étre. 

The fact that a dramatic version of General Wallace’s 
Ben Hur is to be produced next Euster at Drury 
Lane has probably already stimulated anew the sale 
of that work in this country. The story must be 
already well known to the public, for since 1881 there 
have been at least twenty editions of it, at prices ranging 
from a guinea and a half toa shilling. The guinea-and-a- 
half edition was illustrated in photogravure and published 
by Messrs. Osgood just ten years ago. The latest 
edition, I believe, is that issued last year by Messrs. 
Low, Marston. In 1895 no fewer than six editions of 
the book were sent out by as many London publishing 
firms, and one wonders what was the cause of so remark- 
able a vogue in that year of all others. General Wallace’s 
other work has had a much less extensive vogue in 
England. 

Mr. Henry Murray, author of the new ‘appreciation ” 
of Robert Buchanan, has been described as that writer’s 
collaborator in “The Charlatan.” This is true of the 
novel so-named, founded on Buchanan’s play called ‘‘ The 
Charlatan,” but would not be true, I believe, of the play 
itself, which was announced simply as Buchanan’s. Mr. 
Murray, by the way, collaborated with his friend in the 
production of the play called “‘A Society Butterfly,” in 
which Mrs. Langtry appeared. Mr. Clement Scott 
“slated” this work, and the two dramatists fulminated 
against him from the stage of the Opéra Comique. 

There appears to be a general demand for Kinglake’s 
Eothen. The last copyright editions were issued by Messrs. 
Blackwood in 1896 and 1897—the first at 3s. 6d. and the 
other at 1s. (with portrait and memoir). Messrs. Newnes 
followed, early in 1898, with an illustrated edition at 
2s. 6d., Messrs. Bell sending out a 4s. edition later in the 
year. Then came Messrs. Methuen, last year, with two 
editions at 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. respectively. You would 
have thought that these would have pretty well supplied 
the market, but that Messrs. Dent don’t think so is proved 
by the fact that they announce Zothen as the latest addition 
to their ‘‘ Temple Classics.’’ 

The other day the Daily Telegraph recorded the perform- 
ance, at one of the London theatres, of a one-act play by 
“Sir” Laurence Alma-Tadema. And really the mistake 
was not unnatural, for not everyone can be expected to know 
that Sir Laurence bestowed upon his daughter his own 
Christian name. Happily Sir Laurence is contented with 
wielding the brush, and leaves the pen alone; otherwise, 
the existence of two Laurence Alma-Tademas would be 
trying to the patience of the bibliographer. 


‘ Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Mysticism and Miracle. 


St. Lydiine de Schiedam. Par J. K. Huysmans. (Paris: 


P. V. Stock.) 


M. Hvuysmans’ new book is less interesting as literature 
than as a document— using the word in its original 
sense of an instance — of at once the strength and 
weakness of Romanism. As we had occasion to show in a 
review of his work three years ago (see AcapEmy of 
Feb. 19, 1898), the author began his career with romances 
so daringly realistic as to shock the not over squeamish 
conscience of the Parisian publishers, but after some 
fifteen years spent in this sort of writing, saw the error of 
his ways and was converted, or perhaps we should say 
returned, to Catholicism. In the three books that he has 
published since this event—viz., Za Bas, En Route, and 
La Cathédrale— he has described the mental struggles of a 
Parisian journalist on his passage from nearly the lowest 
depths of sensual vice to the heights of Catholic mysticism, 
and the truth and vigour of the description has raised 
M. Huysmans to the position of one of the most popular 
writers in France. Whether the life of his hero is drawn 
from his experience or his imagination he has never stated, 
but his public has apparently agreed to consider it as an 
autobiography, and some colour is given to this view by 
the undoubted fact that M. Huysmans has lately resigned 
his place in the Ministry of the Marine, and has taken the 
vows as an oblate in a Benedictine monastery. It is from 
this retreat that the present volume is sent forth, and it is 
not surprising that it should smell in some degree of its 
place of origin. 

St. Lydwine, whose life is here chronicled, was born 
near the end of the fourteenth century. She was 
of noble ancestry, say the old chroniclers, from whom 
M. Huysmans quotes freely; but the family must have 
come down in the world, for her father occupied no more 
exalted position than that of night watchman in the little 
Dutch town of which she afterwards became the patron 
saint. Her life does not seem to have differed materially 
from that of other girls in her position until her fifteenth 
year, although it is reported of her that she suffered greatly 
from gravel, which seems hardly an infantile disease, and 
refused all offers of marriage. In that year, however, she 
was attacked by a malady which seems to have been the 
chlorosis, or “‘ green-sickness,” so often deplored by our 
Elizabethan poets, and while under the influence of 
this met with a skating accident which resulted in a 
broken rib. From that moment she took to her bed, 
never to quit it until her death, fifty-three years later, 
and disease after disease began to accumulate upon her. 
We spare our readers the revolting description of these, on 
which M. Huysmans, after his manner, lavishes pages, and 
will merely say that they reduced her to such a condition 
that she was unable to move any part of her but her right 
arm without assistance, that her eyes bled when she saw 
the light, and that she rapidly became an object which 
left little resemblance to a human being. M. Huysmans 
sums up her state by saying that she was attacked by 
every disease known to the Middle Ages, including the 
terrible Black Death, but excluding leprosy, which he 
thinks was spared her lest she should be removed to a 
lazar house and thus cease to edify the faithful. 

Then began a drama which we fancy is nowadays more 
likely to be repeated in India than in Europe. At first 
Lydwine seems to have looked upon her afflictions as 
merely earthly maladies and to have repined under them, 
until it was pointed out to her by a priest, who came to 
give her the Eucharist, that she should seek relief by 
meditating on the Passion of Christ, and offer them 
to Him as an expiation for the sins of the world, 
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and particularly of her native town. This, after so.n) 
difficulties, she succeeded in doing, even praying God to 
bestow upon her additional tortures, and was finally re- 
warded by ecstatic visions, in which she believed herself 
to experience the joys of Paradise and to have the power 
of visiting Purgatory at will. She also thought herself 
to be in almost daily communication with an angel 
specially detailed to watch over her, and, in consequence, 
was able to inform many persons, mostly dissolute 
priests, of sins that they supposed to be hidden, and to 
pronounce on the salvation or otherwise of those lately 
dead. The result seems to have been that the sick-bed of 
Lydwine became at length one of the sights of the town, 
that she was consulted by the great ones of the earth upon 
all manner of spiritual questions, and that when she died 
her life was entrusted to no less a person than Thomas 
& Kempis, to whose mystical school she was, says M. 
Huysmans, much attached. Long before her death her 
relations had all passed away, and she was supported 
during the latter years of her life by the alms of her 
poorer neighbours, though amid surroundings that, partly 
of her own choosing, would have inflicted hardships upon 
an Indian fakir. 

On the spiritual benefit of these sufferings, not only for 
the sufferer, but for humanity in general, M. Huysmans 
has no doubts whatever. According to the doctrine of 
‘*mystic substitution,” which he here lays down, “each 
of us is, up to a certain point, responsible for the faults 
of others, and ought, up to a certain point, to make 
expiation for them; and each of us can, if it please God, 
attribute in a certain degree the merits which he possesses 
or acquires, to those who have none or who do not wish 
to reap them.” This doctrine, he says, explains the 
mystery of the Atonement; but now that the Saviour has 
returned to the skies, ‘‘if He still wishes to suffer here 
below, it can only be in His Church, in the members of 
His mystic body.” Hence it is, he says through the 
mouth of Lydwine’s confessor, that souls like Lydwine’s, 


who begin again the agonies of Calvary, who nail them- 
selves to Jesus’s empty place upon the Cross, are, in 
some fort, the doubles of the Son. They exhibit, in a 
bleeding mirror, His poor face; they do more: they alone 

ive to this Almighty God something which is lacking in 
Frim—the possibility of still suffering for us. They 
appease this desire, which has survived His death, for it 
is as infinite as the love which engenders it; they 
dispense to this marvellous Pauper an alms of tears; 
they plunge Him again into the joy of holocausts which 
He has forbidden to Himself. 


Such doctrines we desire to treat with the reverence that 
should be extended to all religious beliefs- sincerely held ; 
and as it is quite certain that our views upon them could 
not fail to displease one or other part of our readers, we 
think it best to state them without commentary. 

The case is different with the marvels with which M. 
Huysmans evidently thinks they can be a It is 
(in Macaulay’s phrase) with a pitying smile that we read 
that a quarter of salt beef, which St. Lydwine caused to 
be cooked and distributed among thirty poor families, 
remained as intact after the distribution as before it; that 
a purse which she handed to a relative, from which to 
discharge the debts of her dead brother, remained, after 
paying them, as full as before, and up to the day of her 
death continued to be miraculously replenished; and 
that an angel, during the great fire of Schiedam, 
brought her, instead of her bed staff, a stick of 
celestial wood of extraordinary hardness, which proved, 
when cut, to be of the colour of fresh wax, endowed 
with a heavenly perfume, and of a particular sort 
of cypress peculiar to the Garden of Eden. If M. 
Huysmans really believes that Heaven is a place con- 
taining storehouses of salted meat, of Dutch coins of the 
fifteenth century, and of sticks of perfumed wood, there 
would seem to be little difference between his conceptions 
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of it and that of the lowest savages. But we know 
perfectly well that he does not give his mental assent to 
these propositions, and that they are only included in the 
book from the desire —natural, perhaps, in a convert—to 
show that his faith is stout enough to stick at no trifles. To 
the same feeling do we attribute the reiterated assertion in 
this book of the existence in Europe of a fully organised 
church for the worship of Satan, and his statement that St. 
Lydwine lived during the greater part of her life without 
food or sleep, while her wounds and sores never ceased to 
diffuse an odour of entrancing sweetness. The “ Credo 
quia impossibile,” into which centuries of misquotation 
have twisted Tertulliau’s theory that the private judgment 
of Christians shovid be silent on questions in which the 
traditions of the Church and the words of Scripture agreed, 
has come for other people than M. Huysmans to mean 
that everything that is incredible must necessarily be of 
faith. As St. Eya wine’s grandfather, according to Thomas 
i Kempis, was haunted by the devil, and she herself 
suffered among other things from epilepsy, her story 
would present no difficulties to a student at the Salpetriére ; 
while it is evident from an incident mentioned by M. 
Huysmans that some, at any rate, of her contemporaries 
did not believe that she existed without food. That in the 
twentieth century after Christ the Church should have 
sufficient power over a man of M. Huysmans’ mental 
calibre to induce him to immure himself in a monastery, 
and at the same time should allow him to publish such a 
book as this, is a phenomenon twice as wonderful as any 
of those he records. 


The Friar in Politics. 


Girolamo Savonarola. By E. L. 8. Horsburgh. (Methuen. 
33. 6d.) 


Tus volume, which belongs to Messrs. Methuen’s series 
of ‘‘ Little Biographies,” is a performance of more than 
average ability. Doubtless Savonarola’s life, about which 
we have such little record beyond the bare historical 
essentials, peculiarly lends itself to the purposes of minia- 
ture biography. There is not much to retrench, there is 
small necessity for epitome in what is itself an epitome. 
But the thing is done with excellent instinct for propor- 
tion. The milieu of the man is sketched with liveliness and 
judgment, we are given just the right amount of historic 
atmosphere, rendered with clearness, precision, and pictorial 
quality. At the same time the man himself is kept con- 
sistently in the foreground, and is portrayed with a firm 
grasp on humanity; so that he stands out distinct and 
eredible—no creation of biographical enthusiasm. This, 
indeed, is Mr. Horsburgh’s crowning quality. In few 
biographies are there more temptations to one-sidedness 
and partial enthusiasm. But he displays sanity and 
balance in all his judgments. Never for a moment are the 
scales deflected by prejudice, even in dealing with 
characters concerning whom prejudice is natural—one 
might almost say justified. The more assuredly a character 
is damned by the concurrent pronouncements of the best 
historians, the more calmly Mr. Horsburgh discards all 
passion in dealing with him ; the more inflexibly he insists 
on justice to his particular actions apart from his general 
character. 

Thus he has set the tragedy of Savonarola in an un- 
impassioned light, if not actuaily new, at least unaccus- 
tomed. Men are wonted to regard him as a great moral 
reformer, crushed by a licentious Pope against whose 
conduct he had fulminated. Savonarola was unquestion- 
ably a great moral reformer. Alexander VI. is the one 
Pope whose private life, during his Papacy, is provenly 
flagitious. By the latest researches (those of the Catholic 
historian, Pastor) it is known to have been flagitious 
in a crying degree. His political conduct ranks him 
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with the most unscrupulous and selfish Italian rulers 
of his day. It is natural to conclude that the evil 
Pope eagerly crushed the too stern reformer. But Mr. 
Horsburgh shows that the quarrel between Pope and 
friar had nothing to do with the latter’s censures 
of Alexander’s personal sins or ecclesiastical misgovern- 
ment. Alexander was far too good-humoured a cynic 
to care about such oratorical missiles. As well might 
you expect Walpole to heed Opposition denunciations 
of his political or private profligacy. Such hard words 
broke no papal bones. Savonarola, indeed, did not 
use such direct attacks till the battle was already joined. 
What brought the Pope across the friar’s was 
Savonarola’s opposition to the papal policy. Alexander 
was bent on driving the French from Italy, and Savonarola 
held Florence to the French alliance. Hence the conflict 
in which Savonarola fell a victim—not to his zeal for 
reform, but to his zeal for France. 

Yet none the less is the crime to be laid at Alexander’s 
door, if not in the facile fashion of common judgment. 
He had all technical right on his side, as the great, 
a Florentine had moral right on his. It is a sad 
and shameful tangle to survey. It may be said that 
Savonarola oaldhell by his pretensions to prophecy, which 
we can hardly doubt were a self-delusion. With a@ vision 
narrow, but intense and clear, he saw whither Italy was 
tending when her statesmen and philosophers were blinded 
by the conceit of their own astuteness. It was an age ef 
rapine, lust, and intellectual pride, when the measure of a 
man’s value was his power to outwit, cajole, and overbear 
his neighbour; an age which deified naked force of in- 
tellect and will, divorced from principle and denying con- 
science. The Dominican Prior of St. Mark’s saw that for 
‘all this must come a scourge, and did not cease to foretell 
it. When the French burst upon Italy, he discerned 
truly enough the fulfilment of_his warning. But there- 
with he began to conceit himself not merely the man of 
insight and foresight he was, but a prophet, an Elijah of 
the Florentines. And the Florentines believed him. He 
might have shaken the Duomo with fiery denunciations of 
their sins, and he would have remained a preacher among 

reachers. But as a prophet, whose prophecy was fulfilled 

efore their eyes, he fanee a power. ion so, he might 
have prophesied and reformed to his heart’s content, had 
he kept aloof from politics. But he believed that he had 
foretold the French invasion, and that he was the chosen 
—— of God to Florence. And Florence, to him, 
meant Italy. Victor Hugo was not more sure that the 
Ville Lumiere was the centre of Europe than Savonarola 
was that Florence was the centre of Italy—God’s chosen 
and favoured city. As the Prophet of Florence, therefore, 
he was the Prophet of Italy. He was but too ready to 
accept the position which Florence offered him as one of 
the ambassadors to the French king when Charles VIII. 
drew nigh to Florence. His powerful character made 


Charles himself credit the friar’s assertion that Charles was 
God’s appointed scourge for Italy ; and in obedience to 
him the French king passed on from Florence without 


doing it scathe. When the city debated on a new form of 
government instead of the Medici, who had fled from the 
popular uprising at the French approach, Savonarola’s 
political sagacity, strengthened by his belief in his 
—— mission, could not keep from offering advice to 
is fellow-citizens. It was accepted ; and from the pulpit 
he counselled Florence on her choice of a new constitution. 
Thenceforth he became the informal ruler of Florence. 
Savonarola in his pulpit was as Samuel speaking to Israel. 
But becoming thus a politician, he was involved in the 
quarrels of politicians. Having made up his mind that 
the French King Charles was the chosen scourge of God, 
he denounced all resistance to Charles as resistance to 
God. One might as reasonably have forbidden resistance 
: vee because Attila was considered the Scourge of 
od. 
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But it was reasoning good enough for the great 
Dominican friar ; and, therefore, he held Florence fast to 
the French alliance. Thence came his doom. The chief 
cities of Italy had formed a league with the Pope to expel 
the French invader. The adhesion of Florence became a 
matter of the first importance. The Pope used all means 
to compass it. But he soon found that so long as Savon- 
arola held power in Florence Florence would remain 
steadfast to the French. Therefore, it became necessary 
to overthrow Savonarola. The means were only too ready. 
As an ecclesiastic the Dominican was his subject; and 
those fatal, self-deceiving claims to prophetic power 
afforded an easy pretext for attack. Summon Savonarola 
to Rome, to explain his reasons for such extraordinary 
claims. If he refuse obedience, take the usual measures 
against recalcitrant ecclesiastics. Savonarola, the im- 
petuous, unbending, of course refused. The rest was a 
mere matter of time, as certain as the gathering of a 
thunderstorm. 

It is needless to pursue the wretched story through its 
miserable twistings to its wretched end. Not Alexander’s, 
indeed, was the hand that struck the final blow. It was 
left for the Florence he had loved so well, if not so wisely, 
to storm his convent, to drag him to the torture-chamber 
and the stake. It has been the fate of most popular 
tribunes to be eaten (se to speak) by their own hounds. 
But Alexander had set the game a-foot; it was he who 
used his spiritual thunders to compass the ruin of a political 
enemy ; and he dispatched the Brief which sanctioned the 
final trial, down even to the use of torture. Enough is 
this to add a further opprobrium to an opprobrious 
name. 

It is a remarkable character which Mr. Horsburgh 
developes in these pages. Gloomy, eloquent, ascetic, in 
many respects the ideal type of a religious fanatic; yet 
learned withal, and full of. practical political sagacity. 
The man who made the famous bonfire of vanities in 
Florence was a lover of Renaissance literature ; his very 
conversion from the world was brought about by a line of 
Virgil. That he was indiscreet is evident enough. It. is 
not at all certain, had we lived in his time, that we should 
not have been among his adversaries. The idea of troops 
of zealous children parading Florence like a juvenile police 
of Heaven, reporting vicious conduct, and reproving 
ostentations in dress, sounds very pretty at a distance. In 
practice, these dear children must have been a bit of a 
nuisance, and they were unlike modern children if it did 
not turn them into insufferable little prigs. Again, 
Savonarola took the side of the foreigner against Italy. 
At the very time of his arrest he was making every effort 
to bring on a fresh French invasion of Italy. Like most 
men of his time, his patriotism hardly went beyond the 
walls of the city where he lived. He tried to reform 
Florence by the strong hand, and with his death every 
visible vestige of the reformation disappeared. He had 
more of the Tishbite than of Christ, and his work was 
too vehement to last. But he made and left a great 
protest, which lives and will live through history, against 
national godlessness; and protests which are sealed by 
death do not pass away with the wind. 


Mycenze and Homer. 


The Early Age of Greece. By William Ridgeway, M.A. 
Vol. I. (Pitt Press.) 


Tue Disney Professor of Archzology is one of the most 
learned investigators of the obscure origins, in central 
Europe and upon the shores of the Aigean and Mediter- 
ranean, of our common Western civilisation. The invaluable 
volume before us combines a survey of the vast field of 
recent research with a definite and powerfully supported 
theory as to some of the main contlinabatie to be drawn 
therefrom. This theory will have to run the gauntlet of 
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the erudite world, and in the meantime the task of the 
reviewer is exposition rather than comment; but we will 
not conceal our conviction that Prof. Ridgeway is moving 
on the right lines, and that his results arrived at from the 
side of archeology and classical tradition are a remarkable 
confirmation of those of Signor Sergi, M. Vacher de 
Lapouge, Dr. Ripley, and others of the school of physical 
pre mano Nearing And whatever the ultimate verdict may 
be, there can be no doubt that the wide information and 
solid reasoning of the book render it one of the most 
important contributions which even Cambridge—the home 
of Dr. Frazer—has made to the scientific study of Man in 
Europe. 

Since first, exactly a quarter of a century ago, Dr. 
Schliemann set spade in Mycenz, the toil of explorers has 
unearthed many and widespread vestiges of the early 
Egean civilisation which he there revealed. Prof. Ridge- 
way’s opening chapter is a catalogue of the discovered 
sites and a summary of the leading traits of that civilisa- 
tion. He traces it from its Peloponnesian centre over the 
mainland of Greece, over Thessaly and the Troad, over 
Crete, Cyprus, and the isles of the Archipelago, and finds 
its outlying posts extended along the Mediterranean in 
Egypt, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and as far to the west as 
Spain. He points out that it arose by gradual develop- 
ment from the neolithic culture of the same regions; that 
it was marked by great skill in building, as the magnificent 
remains of fortress walls, palaces, and beehive tombs 
testify ; that it elaborated the arts of pottery, fresco-paint- 
ing, and metal working ; that it made great use of gold and 
brunze, but less of silver; and that iron appears only in 
the later strata, and is confined to ornamental purposes. 
The question is then posed: What was the race which 
produced this civilisation, and in what relation do they stand 
to the classical Greeks of later days? Unfortunately, 
the evidence of craniology, so valuable in many cognate 
inquiries, is not here available. Skulls even of the 
classical period are rare, and from the Mycenan period 
only one has been found in a state that admitted of 
measurement. Like the classical examples, it is markedly 
dolichocephalic. Prof. Ridgeway adds, that 


our first real knowledge of the physical aspect of the 
race who first produced the Mycenwim culture has now 
been given to us by the discovery at Cnossus of a beautiful 
‘life-size painting of a youth with an European and 
almost classical profile.” 
This observation he will probably expunge, for the later 
and more full accounts of Mr. Evans’s discoveries at Cnossus 
show that, so far as the artist can be trusted, the youth 
referred to was brachycephalic. Moreover, he was a slave, 
a cup-bearer, and therefore no evidence for the physical 
form of the ruling race at Cnossus, 

In the absence of cranial testimony the investigator of 
Mycenzan ethnology must turn to archeology and tradi- 
tion. Many scholars have followed Schliemann in supposin 
that the Mycenzean culture is identical with that describ 
in the Homeric poems, and that it was the product of 
peoples ruled over by those Achzean heroes whose deeds 
these poems glorify. It is the chief object of Prof. Ridge- 
way’s book to make war upon this view. He demonstrates 
in great detail that “the Achwan and Mycenean differed 
co-essentially by all the criteria of arms, armour, dress, 

ersonal ornament, and method of disposing of their dead. 
a their cattle exhibit a difference.” Let us take only 
a few of his principal points. It has been mentioned that 
to the Mycenzean iron was a precious metal. It was never 
used except for finger-rings and other amulets. But in 
Homer iron is freely used, not only for weapons of all 
sorts, but also for ploughs and other instruments of agri- 
culture. The Mycenzean weapons were all of bronze. 
Again, the Mycenwean men wore only an apron or loin- 
cloth ; the Achzeans a shirt, or chiton, and a cloak fastened 
by a brooch, or fibula. The fibula, quite unknown to the 
Mycenzeans, is an important archeological criterion. The 
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Myceneeans used bows, which the Achzans despised. The 
Myceneeans used a long rectangular shield; the Achwan 
shield was regularly circular. There is no mention of 
signets or engraved stones in Homer, but the Mycen ws 
had brought the art of gem-cutting to great perfection. 
The short-horned cattle familiar to Homer and to later 
Greece was unknown to the Mycenzan artist. Finally, 
the Mycenzeans invariably buried their dead ; the Homeric 
Acheean as invariably cremated them. This last dis- 
crepancy, when one reflects upon the natural conservatism 
of funeral rites, is of the highest importance. 

Prof. Ridgeway’s own solution of the problem he 
raises is briefly as follows: The Mycenzean culture is the 
product of a people who had dwelt on the mainland and 
is'ands of Greece from neolithic times. They are the 
people spoken of in traditions which extend over the whole 
of the Mycensean area as Pelasgians. The Achzeans, on 
the other hand, are the first wave of an immigrating 
people from the north, who, followed by their kinsmen, 
the Dorians, came over the Balkans and burst upon the 
existing civilisation. In general culture, the arts of peace, 


they were immeasurably inferior to the Mycenzans. They” 


were a land and not a seafaring folk, blonde, hardy, and 
fully-dressed from bracing and comparatively sunless 
climes. And they bad the inestimable advantage —for the 
purposes of conquest—of iron. They became the ruling 
race in Greece, but they did not exterminate tle native 
population, which remained Pelasgian, and classical Greek 
culture is really a blend of the arts of the short, dark 
Pelasgians and the military and social institutions of the 
tall, fair Achzeans and Dorians. 

Prof. Ridgeway completes his study by considering the 
ethnological relations of the Achzeans. He shows by a 
careful comparison that the Homeric, which he has already 
distinguished from the Mycenvean, culture is identical with 
that of the early Iron Age of Central Europe, of which 
the remains have been studied in Bosnia, Carniola, Styria, 
Salzburg, and Upper Italy, and which is known from two 
of its principal sects as the Hallstadt, or Villanova, 
culture. Like the similar Latin and other invaders of 
Pelasgian Italy, the Achwans are akin to the vaguely 
‘lifferentiated Germanic and Celtic peoples who ranged 
from the upper Danube Valley over the west and north 
of Europe. Ultimately they probably belonged to the 
dolichocephalic Mediterranean stock; but the climatic 
influences of a long residence away from the sun after the 
Ice Age, and during the neolithic period, had turned them 
from a dark and short type into a blonde and tall one. 
The concluding chapters of the volume consist of studies 
in detail of certain elements of civilisation which the 
Achwans brought with them in their journeyings south. 
Here are four admirable essays on the origin and diffusion 
respectively of the round shield, the fibula, the practice of 
cremation, and the general use of iron throughout Europe. 
On these points Prof. Ridgeway’s survey includes our own 
islands, which afford him some valuable material; and in 
all four cases he concludes for a point of departure in the 
Hallstadt region. Finally, ho comes to the question of 
language; and we are bound to admit that we do not find 
his treatment quite so convincing as usual. He believes 
that both Myceneeans and Acheans spoke an Aryan tongue, 
that the dialect of the Achwans was Celtic rather than 
Greek, and that it was absorbed in Greek after the 
immigration, leaving only such traces as the labialism of 
certain Greek dialects. We cannot go into the technical 
side of the discussion; but it must be pointed out that if 
the Mycenwans and Achzeans were really both Aryan in 
speech, then the formation of the Aryan language must 
have substantially taken place at the inconceivably early 
period before the northern branch of the European doli- 
chocephals struck away from the Mediterranean and 
began the protracted sojourn in the fogs of ‘‘Latham- 
land,” which resulted in so profound a modification of 
their physical type. As to the possibility of this, com- 
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parative philology, though in the eyes of archeologists 
and biologists a discredited study, must have its say. 
Our own belief is that the Aryan languages belunged to 
the blonde northern Ny ey eng alone; that they im- 
posed them upon the tribes they conquered, whether in 
west or south; and that the Celtic, Greek, and Italic 
dialects are all members of the Aryan group variously 
modified, not by intrusive elements from Central Europe, 
but by the linguistic peculiarities of the Southern and 
Western peoples, upon whom, from Central Europe, they 
themselves came. We have little doubt that if Mr. Evans 
ever succeeds in reading his Cretan scripts they will be 
found to be relics of a language which is not Aryan, but 
for which affinities should rather be sought in the survivals 
of an ancient Mediterranean speech, which both Basque 
and Berber, themselves almost certainly connected, seem 
to afford. Whether an ultimate analysis may get back 
to some infinitely rudimentary relation of Aryan and 
Mediterranean roots is a still further question. 

Prof. Ridgeway’s second volume is already in the press, 
and will carry his researches into the field of institutions 
and religion. We look forward with the most eager anti- 
cipation to what he may have to say upon the latter head, 
for hitherto all attempts, such as those of M. Bertrand and 
Mr. Gomme, to discriminate between an Aryan and a non- 
Aryan element in European religion and folk-lore, have 
met with the scantiest success. Obviously the Mycenwan 
discoveries are the most hopeful path by which to approach 
the subject. A paper by Mr. Evans in the current number 
of the Journal of Hellenic Studies affords a a 
for discussion. But we are much more prepared to find a 
substantial community of religious ideas between Mediter- 
ranean and Central European peoples than we are to 
as¢ribe to them a substantial community of language. 


The War in Colour. 


War Impressions: being a Record in Colour. 
Menpes. 
20s.) 


Mr. Mortimer Menres has a reputation for handlin 

the more obviously decorative aspects of nature an 

humanity in a manner that is always charming, but rarely 
profound; in fact, he is more of a decorator than a 
plumber. Some little time ago he proceeded to South Africa, 
there to take up the arduous dutiesof war artist. The present 
volume is the outcome of this adventure. Here we have 
the light, the atmosphere, the sunsets and the sunrise of 
the incomparable veldt. Like Holland, its beauties yield 
only to the artist’s sensitive eye, and Mr. Menpes may 
claim to be the first to open the gates of this treasure- 
house. Side by side with the scenery of this moving 
drama, he gives us portraits of the principal actors, and, 
occasionally, goes out of his way to brush in some little 
landscape, with only its daintiness as an excuse. The 
art of Mr. Menpes, as we observed before, is neither very 
profound nor very extensive ; but he does possess a pretty 
gift for decorative landscape, with nicely arranged figures. 
His colour, too, is not only harmonious, but charmingly 
selected ; and he can draw a portrait that is worth keeping. 
Sometimes one fancies that he works from photographs 
of his sitters, but perhaps this is due to his fondness for 
finish—the first Cecil Rhodes and second Hector Mac- 
donald are cases in point. In both instances the drawing 
of the hands is quite disproportionate to the careful 
modelling of the heads. One may quarrel, too, with a 
likeness of Lord Roberts that is rather uncertain about 
the eyes, the first Milner—he looks like a country-cousin 
of the second—and the Milner addressing an audience 
(the ‘coloured one); in fact, where Mr. Menpes allows a 
comparison he frequently comes to grief. But his land- 
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scapes—and especially where these are the outcome of his 
native temperament—are really pretty. He enjoys the 
colour and the form, the green of his gracefully arranged 
trees, the purples of coming night, the luxuriant riot of 
flower gardens, and such an eloquent darkness as is depicted 
in his ‘‘Onthe Way to Kimberley.” Of battle-fields he will 
hear nothing. The ‘ugly ” side of war has no attractions 
for this lover of the beautiful—or shall we say sensuous? 
Mr. Menpes has yet to learn that the artist’s highest and 
noblest function is to find the beauty that is hidden in 
what he calls the “ugly”; and that the ‘‘ decorative” 
aspects of a human being are entirely in the hands of the 
ainter, and not at all dependent, on the sitter. The 
mbrandt, whom he affectionately mentions, would have 
made something immortal out of Mrs. Cronje. Lord 
Roberts was a better art-critic than he knew when to Mr. 
Menpes’s “‘ Well, she was hopeless as a bit of decoration : 
I couldn’t see her as a picture at all,” he replied: ‘‘ Well, 
you could hardly expect the poor woman to look decorative 
after living in the trenches at Paardeberg for that length 
of time.” ‘It was little touches like this—his champion- 
ing of poor old Mrs. Cronje’”— ingenuously adds the 
narrator, ‘‘ that gave one an —— into the chivalrous 
nature of Lord Roberts.” It is ‘‘ little touches like this,” 
also, that give one an insight into the artistic depravity 
of Mr. Menpes. 

Our artist, as will have been seen, is more directly con- 
cerned with the social and inanimate aspects of the campaign 
than with its sterner purposes. These he depicts, and, in 
addition, we have a gossipy narrative, reported to Mr. 
Menpes’s daughter, and written down byher. It is bright, 
full of observations on men and things. The artist was 
evidently vastly interested in all he saw; he met notable 

eople by the dozen and knew how to valuethem. Soldiers 
ike Lord Roberts and Kitchener, Pole-Carew and Mac- 
donald; war-correspondents, chaplains, nurses, and press- 
censors ; there were Lord Milner and Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Conan 
Doyle and Mr. Kipling, the new member for Oldham and the 
ladies who were a worse plague than the one now raging. 
We get a very vivid picture of the life that Mr. Menpes 
witnessed ; he saw it uncommonly well too and has a 
happy knack of mentioning just those things that every- 
body wants to know, yet which no journalist has the sense 
to enlarge upon. It is the little things that tell and not 
the big ones. We getalso, at the same time, an amazingly 
clear portrait of Mr. Menpes; not exactly as he is, but as 
he would like to be. He is either dwelling on effects of 
light and atmosphere or else hunting for kidneys. Kid- 
neys seem to be a weakness of his. ‘‘ Not only did I 
secure these pictures,”’ he observes on page 202, ‘‘ but also 
I secured what was almost as important in my eyes at the 
time—a kidney.” He discovers a secret mine of kidneys, 
and ‘“‘from that day on ...I was enabled to add a 
kidney or two every morning to my breakfast of biscuits— 
breakfasts,” he observes, half in triumph, half remorse- 
fully, “‘ which were now far more sumptuous than any 
General Pole-Carew ever had.” After this we forgive 
him for feeling ‘‘a bigger and better man” at sight of 
the veldt ; his wonder at Lord Milner being able to work 
in a room “stocked with books from floor to ceiling, 
nothing but books, books, books”; and so charming a 
passage as: ‘‘ Curiously enough, even under difficulties of 
this kind, you very seldom hear the Tommies using vulgar 
words. Occasionally they swear among themselves, but in 
such a fresh sort of language that it does not offend.a bit.” 
Mr. Menpes and Miss Menpes have produced a rather 
delightful book. 
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Other New Books. 


American History Ttotp sy Ovun- 
TEMPORARIES. Vou. III. 
Natrionat Expansion. 1783-1845. 


That this series should have reached a third volume is 
implication that it has (at least in America) attained a 
certain measure of success, or, at any rate, of encourage- 
ment. Nor is this surprising ; for it has an evident value 
in its kind to students of American history, and is the 
compilation of the Professor of History in Harvard 
University—compiled, too, with much judgment and dis- 
cretion. None the less it is the most extraordinary, or at 
least peculiar, work passing under the name of history to 
which we have been introduced. It might be described as the 
reductio ad absurdum of the fashion (in itself most laudable) 
for history based, as nearly as may be, on contemporary 
documents. Macaulay’s History of England, with its 
pictures of social conditions derived from contemporary 
sources, may be said first to have popularised it; Froude 
and Green have extended that popularity. A host of less 
popular historians, from Lingard to Freeman, Lecky, and 
onwards, have shown the solid gains which may be derived 
from the method. But with the incorporation of copious 
extracts from original authorities, history has increasingly 
been tending towards a farrago—followed in this respect 
by its younger brother, biography. The Americans are, 
perhaps, as destructively logical as the French, and 
unrestrained by the French fear of ridicule or keen sense 
of the ridiculous. No marvel, then, that an American has 
produced a history of America which is but a continuous 
series of lengthy extracts from contemporary writers and 
orators, without even the meagrest trickle of connective 
comment or narrative. Thus, for example, the annexation 
of Texas is “told” by an extract from General Sam 
Houston on The Texan Revolution, followed by An Anti- 
Slavery Protest from Channing, Henry Clay’s Raleigh 
Letter, the Reasons for Annexation of Senator Calhoun 
(whose name, is it not written acidly in Zhe Biglow 
Papers?), and terminated with an extract from Senator 
Benton’s oration, revealing How Annexation Was Secured. 
The most of these are speeches; and c’est magnifique, mais 
ce west pas histoire. It is, however, a very good collection 
of contemporary ‘materials for illustrating history; and 
since this, after all, despite the too pretentious title, is ail 
Prof. Hart can really have designed by it, we may fairly 
end with blessing and encouragement to persevere with a 
useful enough work of its kind. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Epirep sy ALBERT 
Busunent’ Harr. 


Setecrep Porms or James, Firsr 
Marquis oF Monrrosz, AND 
AnpREw MARVELL. Setecrep sy E. §S. Rarr. 


This is a dainty and delightful— indeed, a treasurable— 
little volume. Fine old Marvell is sufficiently well known, 
though we doubt whether he be rated at his value, apart 
from a few recognised masterpieces. But Montrose is 
unknown, save for the celebrated Love-Song. A Second 
and inferior Part of it here given contains, however, two 
excellent stanzas : 


The golden laws of love shall be 
Upon this pillar hung,— 
A simple heart, a single eye, 
A true aud constunt tongue. 
Let no man for more love pretend 
Than he has hearts in store ; 
True love begun shall never end: 
Love one and love no more. 


And when that tracing goddess, Fan:e, 
From east to west shall flee, 

She shxll record it, to thy shame, 
How thou hast lovéd me ; 


- 








And how in odds our love was such 
As few have been before ; 
Thou loved too many, and I too much, 
So I can love no more.” 
At once too artificial and too inartificial, the flashes of the 
great Marquis’s chivalric nature yet penetrate these few 
poems with a rare and personal interest; so that for his 
sake alone many a reader may buy and value the tiny 
book. (Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 


CenTRAL AND Sovrn AMERICA. By A. H. KeEanz. 


Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel is well 
known to all who take an interest in the remote parts of 
the earth. The only fault that could be found with it was 
that geographical research and knowledge have not stood 
still of late years, and that reproach is now being removed. 
Mr. Edward Stanford is re-issuing the work, which has 
been revised and to a large extent re-written and provided 
with new illustrations and maps. The new issue will be 
in twelve volumes, of which the first has now been 
published. It deals with South America, is written by 
Mr. A. H. Keane, edited by Sir Clements Markham, 
and contains thirteen maps and eighty-four illustra- 
tions. In the former edition Central and South 
America had one volume devoted to them. That is now 
replaced by two, each somewhat larger than the original 
volume. During the last twenty years, Whymper, 
Conway, Reiss, Ball, Romero, and many others have made 
discoveries in geography, archeology, natural history, and 
anthropology which have profoundly modified the views 
formerly held on Central and South America and the West 
Indies, on the ethnical relations of the various native races, 
and on ancient monuments and primitive culture of 
America. The recent political changes in the West Indies, 
as a consequence of the Spanish-American War, the regu- 
lation of the frontier between British Guiana and Vene- 
zuela, and the settlement of disputed questions by Chili 
and Argentina, not to mention other matters, have caused 
the extra space obtained by substituting two volumes for 
the one of the former edition to' be hardly more than 
sufficient for the writer’s needs. 

One other point must be noted. The present volume is 
taken up with the Latin American republics of Southern 
America. Geographically speaking, the European colonies 
of British, Dutch, and French Guiana belong to this divi- 
sion of the continent, but historically, ethnically and com- 
mercially they belong to Central America. For these 
reasons as well as from considerations of space the Guianas 
have been transferred to the volume on Central America 
and the West Indies, and this permits us to regard Latin 
South America as a political domain complete in itself and 
independent of all Foreign Powers. The general survey 
which occupies the first three chapters is admirably done. 
It deals with the physical and iological relations, the 
early ethnical relations, and the later ethnical and historic 
relations of the continent. Then follow all the Latin 
American States, each one being fully described from every 
possible point of view. In no other work can so much 
modern research in geography and history of all kinds be 
found in such convenient shape, and the names of the 
writers and publisher are guarantees for the accuracy of 
the information. The illustrations are from photographs 
by well-known travellers and others, and the excellence of 
the maps does credit to the house of Stanford. (Stanford. 
15s.) 


MANcHURIA. By AvexanpErR Hostz. 


Manchuria is a country of the greatest importance at 
the present moment, in that it is the fatherland of the 
Manchu dynasty which most incapably governs China, and 
is, moreover, the important province upon which Russia 
has laid her hands, as her prize in the present amorphous 
scramble going on in the Celestial Empire. But the 
student who wishes to know something of this strange 
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land is met by the initial difficulty that there are but few 
books to consult, and no map worth anything. Happily 
Mr. Hosie, who is already known for his Zhree Years in 
Western China, has filled the gap with this volume, which 
is, and no doubt will be for some time, the standard book 
on Manchuria. Mr. Hosie was for some years in charge of 
the British Consulate at Newchwang, in Manchuria, and 
in 1896 had to visit the capital of Kirin, the central 

rovince. In the summer of last, year he returned to 

ngland along the eastern and northern frontiers of Man- 
churia, to join the Siberian railway at Stretensk. Mr. 
Hosie has spared no pains to make his study of the 
country, its people, its products, industries, and trades as 
complete as possible. The first part of the book is most 
interesting as a record of travel, and the second part is 
invaluable as a book of reference. The trade statistics 
are especially useful, and the appendices, which deal with 
the meteorolgy of Newchwang and the itinerary of the 
journey from Vladivostock to Lake Baikal, will well repay 
study. The illustrations are excellent, and the map of 
Manchuria, which is compiled from Russian sources, is 
certainly the best hitherto published in this*country. Mr. 
Hosie writes in easy and pleasant style, and altogether his 
book is one of the most noteworthy that has appeared on 
China for some time. (Methuen.) 


AvsrratasiA, Otp anp New. By J. Grarran Grey. 


Mr. Grey, though not born in the Colonies, has spent 
the greater part of his life in Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, and was at one time, we believe, 
editor of the Melbourne dye, so that he speaks with 
knowledge. With many of his theories it is impossible 
to agree. He does not believe in Imperial Federation, 
and holds that Australia will become an independent 
nation. Putting aside the ingratitude of the idea, it 
is difficult to see how the few millions of white people in 
Australia, who do not number in all the Colonies, men, 
women, and children all told, as many as the inhabitants 
of London, would be able to resist the ambitions of 
Germany and France. Mr. Grey has a keen 6 en 
of the presence of these European Powers in Australasian 
waters, but he apparently does not see how utterly helpless 
the great island continent would be were it not for the 
British fleet. A valuable portion of the book is Mr. 
Grey’s description of the results of democracy in New 
Zealand, which rivals Tammany Hall in corruption and 
political degeneracy. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Manuat or Sourn Arrican History. 
By toe Hon. A. Wiimor. 


The events of the last few years in South Africa have 
made a short history of the colony a necessity. The 
want has been supplied by the Hon. A. Wilmot, who 
as a member of the Legislative Council of Cape Colony 
has had special opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of 
his subject. The present book, which is intended as a 
concise manual of South African history for general use, 
and as a reading book in schools, is a revision and enlarge- 
ment of the same author’s Story of the Expansion of South 
Africa. Mr. Wilmot, who rightly feels that it is impos- 
sible to study recent events without understanding the 
history of the country from the earliest times, begins with 
the-discovery of the Cape by the Portuguese, and goes on 
through the rule of the Dutch East India Company to the 
double acquisition of the Colony by the British by con- 
quest and purchase. The whole story is told in moderate 
language, and Mr. Wilmot may be taken as an excellent 
guide to his subject. (Kegan Paul.) 
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Fiction. 


The Land of Cockayne. By Matilde Serao. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


MatitpE Serao has the direct, impersonal manner that 
belongs only to the efficient. In her books are no asides, 
no pauses, no extraneous interpolations. The story moves 
in the uninterrupted fashion of life. Having set. out to 
deal with such and such a subject, Matilde Serao does 
that and nothing else; the unwavering concentration of 
her methods rendering the average English novel with 
its slip-shod construction, and frequent digressions, like 
so many ’prentice efforts by comparison. 

The Land of Cockayne, however, though very able, is 
not altogether an interesting novel. To start with, it is 
less a novel of character and incident than a burning 
declamation against a national danger. Consequently the 
gloom is wholesale, accumulated, and universally over- 
whelming. The story powerfully exposes the weekly 
lottery competitions in Naples. It reveals the whole 
population as corrupted, ruined, enfevered and made 
mad by this unprohibited gambling mania. Poor and 
rich alike waste their substance, corrode their honour, and 
strew broadcast crime and misery, through the lust of the 
lucky number. Mediums are consulted, witches resorted 
to, every kind of quackery cultivated, in the frantic effort 
to retrieve what has already been lost through the national 
delirium. Once bitten by the ‘‘ pernicious passion,” and, 
as one of them confesses, ‘‘ the soul gets sick, it neither 
sees nor hears anything.” 

The love-story that runs through the book between a 
healthy-minded doctor and the daughter of a vicious 
Marquis, insanely trying to repair his fallen fortunes at 
the lottery tables, is, like everything in the volume, forced 
to succumb to the gambling juggernaut. In the end the 
unnecessary and sacrificial hideousness of the tragedy 
becomes unendurable. 

The Land of Cockayne, for the general reader, suggests 
too much a grim tract in the guise of fiction. Intensely 
vivid though the picture is that it gives of an emotional 
and touchingly child-like people, its unrelieved horrors 
recall unduly Mrs. Turner's Cautionary stories—and this 
~. an age grown too old and defiant to be terrorised any 
onger. 


London Only. By W. Pett Ridge. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


Ir is a pleasure to find a writer who improves upon 
his earlier reputation. When words come to mean 
pennies, and even threepenny bits, there is an insistent 
temptation to pile up both. Mr. Pett Ridge’s artistic 
advance is steady. Now and again he recedes, and 
there are at least two stories in the fifteen of which this 
volume is composed that should blush at finding them- 
selves in the uncongenial society of their betters. ‘‘ Mr. 
George Rugg, Hero,” is one. But with each effort Mr. 
Ridge’s high-water mark is higher, and there are at least 
half-a-dozen stories here which show a tightening grasp on 
the things that matter. There is the same acute observa- 
tion of detail, the same insight into the elemental mind 
which still persists in spite of trams and the County 
Council; but beyond and below the observation there is 
feeling, a deepening sympathy with the people who are 
so primeval, so absurd, and so genuine. ‘Trial and 
Verdict,” a mere sketch of the young man brought home 
by his fiancée for inspection by mother and sister, has these 
qualities. Five years ago Mr. Ridge would have only 
made us laugh at the mother. To-day he shows us 
something else beneath her superficial absurdity. 

But perhaps ‘‘His Cheap Bravo” is the best story in 
the book: it is the story of a little boy who from his 
bedroom window heard his sister being jilted. He earns 
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a shilling, and hires an ex-prize- fighter to bash the 


faithless lover. And then his sister is angry. “ Well,” 
said the boy, undoing his bootlaces gloomily, ‘‘ I thought 
I knew some’ing about women. [I find I’ve got a lot to 
learn yet.” And this final scene may be quoted : 


He crossed the room and knelt down at the chair and 
prayed, undoing his braces at the same time, so that 
minutes might not be wasted. 

‘‘Lord,” said Alfy, ‘‘ wilt Thou ’ave the kiadness to 
make me grow strong and tall, and with pleaty to say for 
meself, and wilt Thou do this as soon as Thou can find 
time, so’s to save me expense and waste of money that 
might be used in other ways—say for a cricket-buat ? 
Believe me, Lord, Thy obedient servant, A. Martin.” 

He rose. He was half-way ito his blue flannel bed- 
gown when an important idea occurred to him, and he 
knelt down again quickly. 

‘‘Should ‘ave mentioned,” he whispered, ‘ Alfred 
Martin, of 53, Cawstle-street, jest ovec Surrey side of 
South’ark Bridge.” 

The short story supplies the right medium for Mr. 
Ridge’s peculiar talent, which lies in the swift, inforential 
observation of detail. 


In His Own Image. By Frederick Baron Corvo. 
(John Lane.) 


Tue author of Stories Toto Told Me has had the happiness 
to find a field that has been almost ignored by English 
writers—even by such as have treated of Italy. The 
Italian peasant, as he shows him in Toto, body-servant 
to the artist who writes the record of his conversation, 
is the most delightful folklorist in the world; and 
it is characteristic of him that in putting on the 
garment of Christianity, apt under another sun to show 
such sombre hues, he has found a way to retain all 
that was graceful and picturesque and pure in the 
paganism from which he is the most genuine of converts. 
Nothing could be more charming than the folklore that 
emerges after so many centuries of Christianity, not 
stifled, but transmuted, in which, as on the canvases of 
the primitive Tuscans, the buoyant figures of smart 
angels, gay little virgins, pugnacious boy martyrs with 
their names and titles fantastically lettered round the 
halos of their respective qualities, sport and make merry 
among the fadeless flowers under the benign gaze of 
the Padre Eterno and the Signor Cristo. There Sampietro, 
in bran new cope and tiara, is a kind of vicegerent ; there 
Sanpaolo withstands him to the face when he is to be 
blamed for unfair acts of rivalry; there, too, Sangregorio 
is brought sharply to book for a heresy for which he is 
claimed by a little Francescan as an authority ; Sanignazio 
finds himself very busy with his Office when called to account 
for his meddlesome sons on earth—the Jesuits; and the 
demure youth, Aloysius, surpliced and bearing his lily, 
is bantered by the athletic Sebastian and Pancras. And 
here is a bit out of the Acts of Peter’s mother. This lady 
was so mean that her meanness amounted to mortal sin, 
and she was sent to hell : 
Sampietro did not like this at all, and when some of the 
other gods chaffed Him about it He would grow angry. 
At last He went to the Padre Eterno, saying that it was 
by no means suitable that a man of His quality should be 
disgraced in this way; and the Padre Eterno. . . said 
he was sorry for Sampietro, and He quite understood His 
position. 
Revision revealed that once she had thrown the green top 
of an onion to a beggar-woman. Therefore, 
the Padre Eterno instructed the angel guardian of 
Sampietro’s mamma to take that identical onion-top from 
the ury of Virtuose Deeds . . . and to go and hold 
it over the pit of hell; so that if, by chance, she should 
boil up with the other damned souls to the top of that 
stew, then she might grasp the onion-top and by it be 
dragged up to Heaven... . 
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Now, when the other damned souls saw that Sampietro’s 
mamma was leaving them, they also desired to escape ; 
and clutching the skirts of her gown, they hung thereon, 
hoping to be delivered from their pain. And still the 
angel guardian rose, and Sampietro’s mother held the 
onion-top and many tortured souls held her skirts, and 
others held the feet and skirts of those, and again, others 
held the last, and you surely would have thought that 
hell was about to be emptied straight away: . . . so great 
is the virtue of one good deed! . . . But when Sampietro’s 
mamma became aware of what was going on... she 
was much annoyed: and because she was a nasty, selfish, 
and cantankerous old woman, she kicked and struggled, 
and even took the onion-top in her teeth, so that she 
might use her hands to beat off those who were hanging 
to her skirts. And she fought so violently that she bit 
through the onion-top, and tumbled back into hell flame. 


This is, indeed, a rather degenerate version of the Eurydice 
legend, and, except for its comparative conciseness, we 
should not have selected it for quotation. The pages of 
this quaint out-of-the-way book are full of typographical 
dodges that some persons may find irritating. We find 
them rather effective. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


CATHERINE oF CALAIS. By Mes. Henry vE ta PAsture. 


A novel by the author of Adam Grigson and Deborah of 
Tod’s, which is a worthy successor to those books. The 
scene is first laid in Calais, and shifts from there to 
England and the country. Catherine is a charming 
person, whose love finally centred in her child. ‘‘ For, as 
Lady Sarah said, some women are made thus ; and, so long 
as the world exists, there will always be simpletons among 
us.” (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
Mrs. GREEN. By Evetyne Etsye Ryop. 


Readers of the Outlook are already familiar with the 
“humour of Mrs, Green. She talks upon such subjects 


as ‘Cheerful noos,” ‘ Canwassers,” ‘ Missionaireys,”’ 
and “Them ’ens.” ‘‘Them ’ens might be Christians, 
the way they lays about ...I chivies ’em ’ere, an’ 


I chivies ’em there, but in their nestes they will not lay, 
chivy ’em ’ow I will! Like as not that ’en ’ll rush off to 
set itself determined in the pigsty.” Entertaining sketches. 
(Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue MirtiionarrE Mystery. By Fereaus Home. 


Another of Mr. Hume’s ingeniously constructed stories. 
It begins with the not unfamiliar tramp, who addresses a 
sixpence thus: ‘“‘This . . . is a drink—two drinks if I 
take beer, whichis gouty. But it is not a meal, nor a bed.” 
This person, whose name was Cicero Gramp, appears to 
have made discoveries which he kept to himself too long, 
for he only ‘received a small sum.” A book full of 
scheming and false scents. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Joun Jones, Ourare. By Gwenpoten Pryce. 


A story of village life in North Wales, brightly written, 
and showing considerable knowledge of local manners and 
character. John Jones is introduced to us as a ‘lanky 
boy of twelve or thirteen.” He develops into an acute 
and kindly man, whose love-story ends satisfactorily. 
«Tt would be as good as putting up the banns if you 
would let me hold your hand while we pass them,’ he 
suggested mischievously.” The Curate was usually dis- 
creet. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
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A Fatse Postrton. By A. M. Mowro. 


A story of two brothers, one of whom is under the 
shadow of illegitimacy. There is valuable property in 
question, and Ralph does a generous thing which compli- 
caies matters still farther. The difficulty is solved by his 
death. ‘‘On his tomb was inscribed ‘Ralph Eyle, of 
Eyle’s Court,’ and .thus in death he assumed the position 
he had so steadfastly refused in life.” The idea of the 
book is better than its working out. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


Marr’p 1n MAkINe. By Baroness von Horren. 


A rubricated volume, with this upon the cover: 

Some there are who tell 

Of one who threatens he will toss to hell 

The luckless pots he marr’d in making. 
The story deals with the fortunes of Beth Gurney, whose 
mother dies in the first chapter, and heredity is the key- 
note of a tragedy which ends in the river. A moving and 
well-written story. (Constable. 6s.) 


Maticious Fortune. By Sretxa M. Disrine. 


A story of brisk interest, having for episodes such 
matters as suspected murder and a marriage which was no 
marriage. However, the latter was put right, and “the 
old wedding-ring, the one she had so nearly thrown across 
the Trentborough market-place, would do, Helen decided.” 
She also insisted upon wearing the unlucky “ eye of Siva,” 
for the curing of her husband’s superstition regarding it, 
and ‘‘ nothing happened.” (George Allen. 6s.) 


Poor ELtsaBETu. By M. Hamitron. 


Poor Elisabeth was a half-breed, who ‘invariably did 
thé wrong thing when it was possible to do so.” She did 
the wrong thing when she married the lover of her friend 
Cicely, and in the last chapter, as she lies dying, she makes 
him promise never to return to his first love. But just, at 
the end she sets him free. A melancholy story, well 
written, with touches of true pathos. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


Caprain LAnpon. By Ricuarp Henry SavaGeE. 


‘‘A story of Modern Rome,” by the author of My 
Official Wife. Captain Landon was Vice-Consul General 
for the United States and protected a lady at the cost of 
his commission. We are introduced to some very shady 
people, and many of the characters have an unpleasant 
habit of talking in italics. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


Tue MarpeEn’s CrEEp. By Avan Sr. Ausyn. 


A story dealing with the love affairs of Yolande, who 
took a First Class and was great in college debates. But 
she gave up the distinction of being Principal of a 
woman’s college in order to. become “the chdtelaine of a 
farmhouse among the hills,” where she looked forward to 
as much happiness as “‘in promoting the higher education 
of women.” A pleasant, simple book. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 


Rep Fare. By Epmunp Forpzs. 


A morbid story of a young man who does not believe in 
God. It begins with the boy’s blindness, from which he 
recovers, and ends with his execution as a suspected 
Carlist. ‘‘‘ Blood on the sands!’ he cried aloud, and 
there was a stab of horror in his tones: ‘Blood on the 
sands! Ah! thaé’s the colour of her hair.’” (Greening. 6s.) 


DesmonvE, M.D. By Henry Wittarp FRencu. 


‘“* He had black hair touched with white, dark eye-brows, 
and a heavy moustache, in a perfectly orthodox way 
presenting a face that was rather dark, rather strong, 
rather pleasant to look at.” That was Dr. Desmonde, 
whose. remarkable cures and extraordinary personality 
furnish the theme of the story. There is a good deal of 
sciénce, but not too much to overlay a strong and genuine 
human interest. (Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 
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Fiction in the Light of 
Travel. 


Tue simultaneous appearance of a novel and a travel- 
book* by Mr. George Gissing causes reflection. In an 
age eminent for its literature of travel—always a bulky 
and usually a lucrative literature—why do not more 
novelists write of their travels? A novelist, expert in 
letters, in observation and in humanity, ought to be 
able to produce a better book of travel than the man 
of action and adventure, to whom the pen is merely 
either a means of disseminating scientific fact or a 
contrivance for paying his expenses. He not only ought 
to produce a better book, but he can and does, when he 
takes it into his head to try. As artistic literature—and 
ultimately all works of travel survive solely on their 
artistic merits—what modern travel-book may be compared 
to Travels with a Donkey? Meditating upon that record of 
a humble excursion, one comes naturally to resent the 
absence of books in the same kind by Mr. George Meredith, 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, and others. Crude, immature, and 
journalistic as they are, we should have been decidedly 
the poorer without Mr. Kipling’s Letters of Marque. There 
are many unwritten travel-books of the finest sort. Jane 
Austen’s travels in the United States would have been 
unique; and Charlotte Bronté’s impressions of Italy, 
though they must have been inferior to Goethe’s, would 
have surpassed in depth those of Dickens. The older 
novelists found energy to describe their journeys, and it is 

ssible that the travels of Dumas und Gautier will live as 

ong as their novels, to which, indeed, they yield nothing 

in point of interest. But to-day, the day of specialisation, 
the novelists, feating to be outshone, will not write of 
railways and steamers because Nansen has seen the North 
Pole sticking up afar off, and Sven Hadin has climbed to 
the roof of Asia. Happily, we have to note exceptions of 
the first class—for instance, Mr. Henry James and Paul 
Bourget. And the latest exception, also of the first class, 
is Mr. George Gissing. 

By the Ionian Sea is a little book of high and modest 
merit. Not the least part of its merit is that it illuminates 
the personality of its author. In writing a record of travel 
the author very literally gives himself away. He may 
produce many novels, and still withhold much of himself ; 
but let him narrate his experience of a bad hotel, and you 
have him ; let him fall ill in that hotel, and he is revealed 
like an intimate acquaintance. It is a common saying 
among lion hunters that novelists seldom correspond with 
their novels. ‘‘ Well, I expected quite a different sort of 
man!” That is the phrase. But novelists must of 
necessity correspond with their travel books ; it could not 
be otherwise. By the Ionian Sea is really a valuable aid 
to the appreciation of the author of Zhe Nether World. It 
increases one’s respect for him. Mr. Gissing went by 
steamer from Naples to Paolo, thence over the mountains 
to Cosenza, thence by train to Taranto. At Taranto began 

* Our Friend the Charlatan. (Chapman & Hall. 6s ) 

By the Ionian Sea; Notes of a Ramble in Southern Italy. 
(Chapman & Hall. 16s.) 
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the journey proper—southward along the length of the 
coastwise line from Taranto to Reggio, by the malarial 
Ionian shore. Mr. Gissing selected Apulia, Basilicata, 
and Calabria, not because they are perhaps the least 
inviting and least known districts of Ttaly, but because 
they are Grecia Magna, and saturated with classical 
tradition. He wandered by the banks of the Crathis; he 
‘*lunched at Sybaris”; he was very ill at Croton. This 
student of industrial and suburban London is steeped in 
classic and 7 eam literature. We learn that on a 
Devonshire holiday he took with him two folios of 
Cassiodorus—and read them. 


Every man has his intellectual desire; mine is to escape 
life as I know it, and dream myself into that old world 
which was the imaginative delight of my boyhood. The 
names of Greece and Italy draw me as no others; they 
make me young again, and restore the keen impressions of 
that time when every new page of Greek or Latin was a 
new perception of things beautiful. The world of the 
Greeks and Romans is my land of romance; a quotation 
in either language thrills me strangely; and there are 
passages of Greek and Latin verse which I cannot read 
without a dimming of the eyes, which I cannot repeat 
aloud because my voice fails me. In Magna Greci+ the 
waters of two fountains miogle and flow together; how 
exquisite will be the draught ! 


The civilisation whose middle strata he has so faithfully, 
with such fine, sympathetic melancholy, portrayed—that 
civilisation Mr. Gissing contemns. As a traveller he loses 
no opportunity of exposing its pretensions. Praising the 
Calabrian pottery, he says: ‘“‘There must be great good 
in a people which has preserved this need of beauty 
through ages of servitude and suffering. Compare such 
domestic utensils—these oil-jugs and water-jars—with 
those in the house of an English labourer. Is it really 
so certain that all virtues of race dwell with those who 
can rest amid the ugly and know it not for ugliness?” 
Again: ‘It is better to die in a hovel by the Ionian Sea 
than in a cellar at Shoreditch.” (But, after all, O author 
of Demos, is it?) Sometimes his bias against modern 
England seems to amount to a rancour, and certainly 
tempts him to be inconsistent. For example, in describing 
the general talk at the café at Catanzaro, he says (p. 125) : 
“They did, in fact, converse—a word rarely applicable to 
English talk under such conditions; . . . they exchanged 
genuine thoughts, reasoned lucidly on the surface of 
abstract subjects; . . . the choice of topics, and the mode 
of viewing them, was distinctly intellectual. Phrases often 
occurred such as have no equivalent on the lips of every- 
day people in our own country.” Yet, on p. 62, he 
asserts: ‘‘In all the South of Italy money is the one 
subject of men’s thoughts ; intellectual life does not exist.” 
But it has been proved that one may love and hate the 
same object, and Mr. Gissing is doubtless equally sincere 
in his love and his hatred of England. He has the rare 
faculty of loving without illusions. This faculty governs 
also his attitude towards Italy, a country which he sees 
steadily, and sees it whole. He never idealises, and 
seldom generalises. He has the virtues of the true 
traveller. His sensibility is so mature. He knows so 
much, and is so willing to learn. He has seen so much, 
and so broadly, that he is now a seer. He has an instinct 
for picking the one suggestive detail out of a mass of 
trivialities. He can be Roman in Rome, and take what 
comes. He can “ put yourself in his place.” He is, 
above all, human. ia his journeying, what occupies him 
first is man, not art nor relics. His sketch of the female 
drudge at the hotel at Cotrone is characteristic. ‘“ When 
she went on to say that she was alone in the world, that 
all her kith and kin were freddi morti (stone dead), a 
pathos in her aspect and her words took hold upon me; it 
was much as if some heavy-laden beast of burden had 
suddenly found tongue, and protested, in the rude be- 
ginnings of articulate utterance, against its hard lot. If 
only one could have learnt, in ultimate detail, the life of 
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this domestic serf!’’ Here is no rushing from the station 
to the cathedral and museum. An exquisite book like 
Bourget’s Sensations d@ Italie seems curiously lackadaisical, 
aloof, artificial, and “precious” after By the Ionian Sea, 
which is quite equal to it in elegance, refinement, and 
learning. Bourget sees little in Taranto save the death- 
bed of Choderlos de Laclos, author of Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses, and is moved to a wonderful analysis of de 
Laclos’ genius. But how remote! Contrast Bourget’s 
disdainful and abrupt verdict on Catanzaro—“ Les brutes 
a face humaine... ville bouese...,” &.—with Mr. 
Gissing’s intimate and charming picture of Catanzaro’s 
social life. And when it comes to connecting humanity 
with art and history, Mr. Gissing is magnificently equal 
to the occasion. The delicate and fine musings of Bourget 
show nothing comparable to this passage on the fishermen 
of Taranto : 


On the rocks below stood fishermen hauling in a t 
net, whilst a boy splashed the water to drive the fish ‘back 
until they were safely enveloped in the last meshes; 
admirable res, consummate in graceful strength, their 
bare legs and arms the tone of terra-cotta. What slight 
clothing they wore became them perfectly, as is always 
the case with a costume well adapted to the natural life of 
its wearers. Their slow, patient effort speaks of imme- 
morial usage, and is in harmony with time itself. These 
fishermen are the primitives of Taranto. Who shall say 
for how many centuries they have hauled their nets upon 
the rock? When Plato visited the Schools of Taras he 
saw the same brown-legged figures, in much the same 
garb, gathering their sea harvest. When Hannibal, beset 
by the Romans, drew his ships across the insula, and 
so escaped from the inner sea, fishermen of Tarentum went 
forth as ever, seeking their daily food. A thousand years 
passed, and the fury of the Saracens, when it laid the city 
low, spared some humble Tarentine and the net by which 
he lived. To-day the fisher-folk form a colony apart; 
they speak a dialect which retains many Greek words 
unknown to the rest of the population. I could not gaze 
at them long enough ; their lithe limbs, their attitudes at 
work or in repose, their wild black hair, perpetually 
reminded me of shapes pictured on a classic vase. 


A book of this quality, a frank revelation of a 
strong and sensitive soul, cannot but increase the 
sanction of Mr. Gissing’s novels. The picture of the 
es completes the picture itself. His novels give 
ittle overt sign, beyond the pervading classical severity 
of their art, that their author had not devoted a full 
life to the contemplation of a single epoch and the 
sordid, insular aspects of that epoch. e know now 
that his «esthetic and moral pre-occupations are of the 
widest. We know that the painter of modern squalor, 
sadness, gloom, and heroic futility, has had eyes continu- 
ally on other scenes and other ages. ‘We know that if he 
has chosen to deal artistically with much that is ugly and 
repulsive, it was from no morbid inability to discern a 
more obvious and a more sublime beauty than dwells in 
the domesticity of London. Mr. Gissing has painted 
what he could. He did not choose, but the Fate which 
chose for him chose well. Who that admires his books 
could wish that they had been different from what the 
are? Who would stoop to defend them against the foolish 
charge of “depressing”? If these novels depress, we 
like to be depressed ; we are happy when depressed. Mr. 


Gissing might put on his title-pages three lines from 


Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Michael” —an excessively “ depressing” 
poem, but also one of the greatest in the English tongue : 


Therefore, although it be a history 
Homely and rude, I will relate the same 
For the delight of a few natural hearts. 


We have no space to discuss Our Friend the Charlatan in 
detail, but it is pleasant to observe that this book indicates 
a kind of second spring in Mr. Gissing’s talent. We 
do not think that his recent novels, The Whirlpool, The 
Town Traveller, and The Crown of Life (especially the last) 
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have approached the excellence of the best work. Our 
Friend the Charlatan does approach tuat excellence. On 
an elaborate background of social and political life, in the 
circles where money is less scarce than spirit, and busy- 
ness than philanthropy, he presents a disturbing portrait 
of a man who endeavoured to succeed by wit rather than 
honesty, and did not completely fail. We say ‘disturb- 
ing,” because in Dyce Lashmar, Parliamentary candidate, 
every reader must see a partial portrait of himself—as in 
Sir Willoughby Patterne, egoist. One’s resemblance to 
Dyce Lashmar, with his poses, his ingenious defences of 
lying and imposture, his rank selfishness, his miserable 
cowardice, is really annoying. There are other characters 
of equal veracity, notably those of Lady Ogram, the 
le om and venerable “ patroness,” and Constance Bride, 
her secretary. Miss Bride is indeed a child of her age: 
had she lived in London she would have belonged to the 
Fabian Society while scorning the members thereof. And 
Mr. Gissing has included the woman of fashion and the 
tendril-woman. After the hero, the strength of the book 
issues from its women. The disposition of the plot is 
more satisfactory than anything that Mr. Gissing has 
accomplished for some years. He has contrived to 
coutedlien the interest instead of diffusing it. 

As one reads Our Friend the Charlatan one thinks con- 
stantly, somehow, of the author’s nights at Cosenza. 
“One goes to bed early at Cosenza; the night air is 
dangerous . . . darkness brings with it no sort of pastime. 
I did manage to read a little in my miserable room by 
an antique lamp, but the effort was dispiriting ; better to 
lie in the dark and think of Goth and Roman.” One 
thinks of him resignedly thinking, all alone in the dark. 
Theré is something “jolly fine” about that, as William 
Morris used to say. 


Things Seen. 
The Passenger. 


THERE were reasons for my chafed spirit: not deep and 
permanent, but slight and transient. An injured finger 
made my right hand useless, and the overheated atmo- 
sphere of the dining-car produced a lassitude of mind and 
body ill-fitted to alleviate the tedium of the seven-hours’ 
journey. At York many passengers entered, filling all 
seats, so that irritability bordering on irascibility caused 
me to be churlish both in demeanour and speech. A new- 
comer sat opposite to me on the edge of the corner of a 
friend’s seat, nursing his small hand-bag. He was mani- 
festly uncomfortable, yet his conversation with his friend 
was even, and his voice betrayed neither discontent nor 
irritation. Simply and frankly he spoke of his thirty- 
years’ service as watchman and engineer in a large Mid- 
land manufactory, showing that in his small house “‘ facin’ 
the yard, with its back to the street,” he had learned to 
see life steadily and see it whole. His voice was as well 
controlled_as his quiet life assuredly had been. As he 
talked I was unconsciously soothed and softened, as much 
by the balanced modulations of his voice as by his simple 
thoughts : 

“‘T’ve been able to save a bit. I’ve been a teetotaller 
for twenty years, and have put away three shillings a 
week. Sometimes I think the guv’nors may not give 
me my pension when I stop workin’ because I have 
somethin’ of my own. But, even if they don’t, it won’t 
matter, for I shall, at any rate, have the consolation that 
I have deserved it.” 

To find consolation in the knowledge that one had 
deserved what one had not received! When he left the 
train at Newark he thanked his friend for his company, 
and walked away with the same quiet, earnest self-control 
he had exhibited in his conversation. For the rest of the 
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journey I sat revolving the possibilities of such an atti- 
tude of mind found and sustained in the little house 
‘- facin’ the yard with its back to the street.” 


The Briton. 


Ir was a typical spring day, and it rained and blew as 
though the coming of summer depended on it. My fellow- 
passengers all wore the air of solemn virtue which people 
affect when they have secired an inside seat on such a 
day. Opposite to me sat a gentleman with a wide expanse 
of chest who looked out through his gold spectacles with 
bovine righteousness. His right hand grasped his morning 

per, his left hand his wet sunbeaile well away from 
himself. If his face expressed anything it was that all 
things were well ordered. It rained. He was inside and 
dry. Others were outside and wet. Quite so. He was 
magnificent and impervious. I wondered whether such a 
man could smile. 

Suddenly I saw something black fall into the road 
behind us, and almost immediately the omnibus stopped. 
The falling object was a hat, and its owner clambered 
down from the roof, ran to it, picked it up, and ran back 
to us, stout, red, and indignant. I glanced at my vis-d-vis, 
but his face was immovable. The conductor pulled his 
bell and we went on, but before we had gone a hundred 
yards I saw another black object fall from above. We 
stopped, and again a man clambered down, ran to his 
hat, and back. It was the same man, only he seemed 
stouter, redder, and more indignant. Again I glanced at 
my vis-d-vis. He appeared to be grasping his paper rather 
more firmly, and to be holding his calel aa Fite further 
from his trousers, but his face was unchanged. We con- 
tinued our journey, but very soon a third hat was blown 
off. It fell under the feet of some carriage horses behind 
us. I was not surprised to find that it was the same hat. 
The unfortunate owner made his third descent, and 
returned with what looked like a piece of battered mud. 
His girth was enormous, his face purple, and his fury 
beyond words. I could stand it no longer. I looked my 
vis-d-vis between the eyes and smiled. Not a muscle of his 
face moved. But he did not like being smiled at, for he 
shifted his paper from his right hand to his left, and his 
umbrella from his left hand to his right, in solemn protest. 
Then I rose and left the omnibus, and wandered into the 
lonely park, where a man may laugh unashamed. 








Les Femmes de Shakespeare. 


Tuk feeling is strong that Shakespeare’s heroines are not 
ible material for a French delineator of character. 
he fragrance of them is extraordinarily English, as native 
to the soil as the rose of English hedges. It is impossible 
not to feel it as at least uncertain, therefore, whether this 
peculiar fragrance is transportable into an atmosphere so 
curiously dissimilar: whether also a nation with sensi- 
bilities so prevailingly opposite would be likely to respond 
to the unaccustomed flavour of this alien charm. And 
above all, I queried, whether the French language, 
agile, sensuous, suave, and incomparable in its ‘‘ tournures 
de phrases,” is yet capable of the virility which must 
interpenetrate all adequate treatment of Shakespearean 
characters. 

In M. Théodore Maurer’s recent book, Hn la Maison des 
Poétes, however, we have not a series of essays upon the 
great dramatist’s heroines, but a volume of short 
poems, in which are included twenty-two sonnets to 
‘Les Femmes de Shakespeare.”” In form and colour 


all these sonnets are charming, but then form and colour 
“are two things almost anticipated from a French writer of 
verso, What M. Maurer’s book possesses that could 
not be so confidently vouched for is a recurring depth 
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of insight, and an imaginative force of appreciation, 
that renders many of these little poems of a puissant, 
lingering fascination. Through the terse, delicate verses, 
each like a thin vase, set upon a slender stem, there flows 
the inherent sweetness of one, the overpowering anguish 
of another, the wistful melancholy of a third. With a 
wonderful brevity, and in a style frequently recalling the 
erotic grace of Gautier in ‘Emaux et Camées,” M. 
Maurer now and again serenades the very souls of these 
gracious foreigners. Lightly, as if afraid a heavy touch 
might brush some of the perfume from their spirit, he 
whispers why each one came to have a place in his affec- 
tion, or lured appreciation into something deeper than 
vagrant fancy, and in nearly every instance the arresting 
grace or characteristic embroidered into song is the grace 
or characteristic all the nature is enclosed by. : 

Sometimes, it must be confessed, one’s original dubieties 
are, to a certain extent, justified. The verse, with its 
sensitive fear of a burden breaking its fragile loveliness, 
now and again rejects regretably the profound and stirring 
phrases which are the only ones capable of holding the 
tragic intensity of the subject chosen. In some of them 
habit and temperament triumph undesirably, and there 
come sonnets suggesting half-ironical lines to some 
“‘amourette”’ of yesterday. The atmosphere of the opera- 
bouffe predominates, and we get elegant, airy verses—but 
nothing more. Here and there, even, this rejection of the 
nervous and impassioned produces a failure veering 
dangerously near to the grotesque. The sonnet to Juliet 
on the balcony, stammering, with wide, sad eyes: ‘‘ Believe 
me, love, it was the nightingale,” is one of these. We see 
in it only an admirable verse-maker, with a passion for 
form, sitting in his study, and, with an inspiration lassi- 
tude has overtaken, hammering out of intelligence lines 
pitiable in their thin tranquillity—their chill, arrange 
composure. Yet M. Maurer is not always feelingless. 
Twice in sonnets of strong emotion the heart seems 
to have every word in its grip. The sonnet to 
‘“‘Constance” and the song to ‘“‘ Ophelia” have a beauty 
very touching in their unbroken rightness. To convey 
in prose translations the moving quality of these two— 
their rhythm, colour, dignity—would be impossible. That 
so much is conveyable in mere rough transcriptions shows 
the solid material M. Maurer’s slender verse sustains at its 
best. I give them both in their entirety, to take an 
extract from either being to lose the whole intention. 
This is the sonnet to Constance. Above is quoted from 
the French translation the cry of Constance: ‘Grief fills 
the room up of my absent child” : 


CONSTANCE. 


Empty the cradle of my child is not, for 

I have set mine agony within it. And its 

Voice has grown the voice of mine own child. 

This that I gaze on has become my child. 

It has his eyes, his mouth, 

It has his brow so smooth and white; distraught 

7 lips cling to it. Int. my a-ms 

I draw and hold mine agony, 

And through my hands I feel the soft hairs glide. 

The silken hair of my own child glide through. 

My child sang oft, my agony sings too. 

Sweet was my boy’s voice, — this has sweetness too. 

And jealously I guard this living, deathless woe, 

This, this, I swear, none can lure forth to go. > 
My son dreamed dreams. Ah! how my anguish dreams. 
It, to0, is of my blood and has been fed upon my breast. 

They stole my son,—my agony they left. 


Throughout this sonnet it is the Constance of Shakespeare 
that speaks, the woman with the strength of soul to drink 
bitterness to the dregs, and with a pride so indomitable 
grief itself grew proud if she gave entrance to it. Aguin, 
in the sonnet to Ophelia, nothing could better express the 
touching beauty of the nature’s weakness, the winning 
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sweetness of its childlike incapacities. Ophelia, as great a 
dreamer as her betrothed, lived in a garden of thoughts, 
weedless and beautiful. At the first rude awakening she 
died, having no ugliness within to meet the ugliness with- 
out. Physical pain Ophelia could have borne, and 
embroidered with gentle fancies and pure prayers. But 
disillusion, the wanton weariness of love, the knowledge 
that a heart netted by long endearing wiles may be flung 
back at will, was a fact too monstrous to harbour in a 
heart dazed by the lovely innocence of its own dreams. 
This is M. Maurer’s poem to her : 

Sweet and strange and Janguor weaving whispers 

Came to mesh thy sinless heart in gold-n dreams, 

And life held nothing half so sweet ; nor 

Song of birds, nor the sweet perfumed 

Breath of Jure, caressing as it passed. 

Then followed madness—followed death. Alas 

The willow grieves for thee in thy sad bed of cheerless 

streams. 

Your brow so white, set round with water-lilies 

Feels not the kiss the pitying water-weeds impress. 

When of dead dreams your heart tolled the death- knell, 

Did you see clear, in life no joy abides 

And that life’s longest love has but an hour’s brief stay. 

Said you like Hamlet,—‘‘ To die, to sleep, 

Perchance to dream.” And did you go in hop; 

In an unending sleep to dream 

Unbroken thy first perfect-fashioned dream ? 


Could any lines approach Ophelia with more “inward” 
understanding than this closing : 
And did you go in hope 

In an unending sleep to dream 

Unbroken thy first perfect-fashioned dream ? 
But M. Maurer does not only sing, the soul-has tragedy 
touched with its own solemnity. None of the twenty-two 
sonnets are more successful in mood as well as manner 
than the lines to Beatrice given to the heading: ‘“ By my 
sword, Beatrice, thou lovest me” : 


BEATRICE. , 
I love you, or I love you not. 
Keen-witted spirit—guess. 
There is, ’tis true, a song divine 
My heart sings soft and low. 
Is my heart glad? Alas 
Man is discerning,—woman more discerning still. 
A bird down in the hollow there 
Sings yes, then no, until its sweet throat tires. 
I love you, or I love you not. 
Shall we discuss this theme 
A whole long day, and 
Then a long night too. 
The sky is blue, the night is still, 
And from my soul steals rays of light. 
Oh, woman, sue, we fly—but fly, 
Tis we who sue. 
Could there be a more delightful manner than this, with 
its adoring persiflage, for the Beatrice who made one of the 
most captivating and lovable of all Shakespeare’s heroines ? 
She was a creature so intractable, so aggravating, whimsical, 
and great-hearted, what could a man do but love her? 
Beatrice and exhilarating nonsense came together. What 
a wife she would have made—how companionable, how 
merry, how invigorating in her keen perception of ‘the 
saving humour encrusted in the minor tragedies, and, at 
the same time, how strong and tender in the hours of 
trouble, how true, how big in generous scorn, and noble- 
hearted championship! There are others, as it has been 
said, M. Maurer sings less effectively. Jessica, for 
instance, is little more than tunefulness for the ear. I 
give a verse in the original, so little does the matter seem 
of consequence : 
Le pile clair de lune 
Luit sur le pare dormant 
Aucun frémissement 
D’arbre! de brise, aucune. 
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The poem called ‘‘ The Three Sisters’""—the three witches 
in “‘ Macbeth”—is perhaps the best of those not quoted, 
belonging to the Shakespearean group. The book 
contains, of course, a number of other poems, the happiest 
of which are, for the most part, those in which the gently 
ironical humour, so popular among French thinkers, has 
unhindered play. M. Maurer is always admirable, 
when through the lines we seem to catch the murmur, as 
of a friend confidentially advising another: ‘ After all, 
better be light, but gay, spiritue/, suave as the benignant 
sunshine, than of a gravity, morose, jaundiced, depressing 
as the climate of England.” In the more serious poems, 
M. Maurer has not always the imaginative splendour 
for success. Nevertheless, and when all deductions have 
been made, he is to be congratulated upon a work 
festooned with many gracious fancies, and with here and 
there little jewels of thought an1 feeling, equally effective 
in their setting and their form. —— 


Paris Letter. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


Eve Victorieuse is evidently a first-hand study of American 
and Roman life and character by an extremely clever 
French writer. The author holds exaggerated ideas on 
the spiritual value of confession, and constantly asserts 
that the moral superiority of Catholic women may be 
attributed to this exercise. The claim is an odd one, 
since fidelity to the marriage vow is in question; and we 
know, from other sources of information than her pages, that 
assiduity in confession does not necessarily make for the 
keeping of the seventh commandment in Latin countries. 
This vaunted delicacy of the Latin and Frenchwoman’s 
conscience, which the author of Eve Victorieuse claims as 
the result of confessional training, is oddly revealed to us 
in the study of modern French literature, in the gossip 
and newspapers of those towns where confession is almost 
a universal practice. Granted that the Anglo-Saxon 
woman flirts a great deal too much, and that the manners 
of the girl of England and America often leave much to 
be desired, is it so certain that it would imply improve- 
ment and spiritual superiority if the effaced jeune fille 
were introduced, with the subsequent veiled visits to 
garconniéres ? ; 
However, it is difficult for every devout sectarian 





*writer to avoid these pitfalls of spiritual arrogance ; and 


so the author of Zve Victorieuse must convert to Rome her 
sympathetic heroine, and leave us to understand that the 
sprightly Dora is well on the way to conversion. These 
are small blemishes in an otherwise brilliant study. The 
two American women, aunt and niece, are well conceived 
and well drawn. We understand, if we do not sympathise 
with, the conversion to Rome of the subtler natured Mrs. 
Ronald. Her sentimental and sensuous nature needed 
some of the poetry of mysticism which the open avenues 
of Protestantism could not supply. The influence of 
tapers, incense, and flowers is great; and when you add 
to these a taste for conventual parlours and the authori- 
tative friendship of priests, the way of a woman is clearly 
indicated. : 

Eve here triumphs over the serpent, who is an Italian 
nobleman, understood to be charming and dangerous and 
wicked. He is repellent, as all fascinating heroes are. 
Héléne yields to his charm when she ought to have boxed 
his ears, struggles against her weakness and conquers it, 
to the dismay and exasperation of the flouted serpent. 
But he has, like men of his class, a great deal more luck 
than-he deserves. Dora, his wealthy young American 
wife, loves him; his magnificent mistress, a Roman princess, 
effaces herself indulgently and becomes his friend, and he 
believes himself to be, by reason of birth, one of the 
greatest of the earth. , 
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Mme. Duclause has republished, in a volume, her 
delightful essays on English writers which appeared 
riginally in the Revue de Paris. It is Mme. Duclause’s 
singular triumph to write French even more charmingly 
than her native tongue. It is a French impregnated with 
her own subtle and delicate charm, of a style wonderfully 
strong and profound, despite its exceeding grace. There 
is something greatly more than poetry here—fuller, 
revealing an understanding of her subject which takes us 
far beyond criticism, and teaches us what genius is when 
adequately interpreted. Of these remarkable studies of 
English genius, pesnene the essay on Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti is the most delightful; while the two essays on 
the Brownings are decidedly the finest. 

It is fitting that M. Rostand, the author of such 
astounding successes as ‘‘Oyrano de Bergerac” and 
“ L’Aiglon,”. should be crowned with academical glory. 
Where the popular M. Co a sits the thrice popular 
M. Rostand may lounge. at matters that his work is 
of slight literary value, that his poetry is quite as bad as 

‘ popular poetry should be? Is this not as it should be to 
explain his popularity? And when a dramatist, with the 
assistance of the ultra-divine Sarah, has made the round 
of both halves of our sphere it would be churlish to 
begrudge him a seat among the Immortals. But only 
strive to read, in the privacy of one’s library, such a 
masterpiece as “L’Aiglon,” and then ask yourself: 
‘““ What, in heaven’s name, is the real value of academical 
choice?” 

H. L. 








Correspondence. 


The Switchback’s Father. 


Sir,—Mr. H. G. Wells is feeding our curiosity in the 
Fortnightly with information as to the mechanism cf life of 
our successors on this curious earth. The study of such 
anticipations made by our predecessors thereon makes one 
sceptical as to the possibility of accurate prophecy; but 
the other day, chancing to read the Zpicurean, I came 
upon as handsome an anticipation of reality as could be 
wished. Here it is: 


At length, suddenly stopping, she said, in a breathless 
whisper: ‘‘Seat thyself here.’ and, at the same moment, 
led me by the hand to « sort of low car, in which I lost 
not a moment in placing myself, as desired, while the 
‘maiden, as promptly, took her reat by my side. 

A sudden click, like the touching of a s.ring, was then 
heard, and the car,—which, as I had felt on entering it. 
leaned half-way over a steep descent,—on being loosed 
from its station, shot down, almost perpendicularly, into 
the darkness, with a rapidity which, at first, nearly de- 
— me of breath. The wheels slid smoothly and noise- 

essly in grooves, and the impetus which the car acquired 

in descending was sufficient, I perceived, to carry it up an 
eminence that succeeded,—from the summit of which it 
again rushed down another declivity, even still more long 
and precipitous than the former. In this manner we pro- 
ceeded, by alternate falls and rises, till, at length, from 
the last and steepest elevation, the car descended upon a 
level of deep sand, where, after running for a few yards, it 
by degrees lost its motion and stopped. 

Now here is a description of a switchback, omitting, 
indeed, the shrieking and clapping of hands which accom- 
pany each dip of the loaded trolly, but otherwise accurate 
and lively. This instrument, as all readers of the story 
will recollect, was placed outside an Egyptian temple in 
the year 257 a.p.; and it may be gathered from the context 
that its use was one of those delights reserved for those 
initiate in the mysteries. 

A bust of Tom Moore, then, as a spiritual father of the 
switchback, might with propriety be placed at the starting- 
point of the car in this invention.—I am, &c., 

Frank W. Hacavor. 


The Academy. 
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Mixed Metaphors, 


Str,—The mixed metaphor of Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
to which a correspondent calls attention in your issue of 
June 15, is only another example of the pseudo-scientific 
style so much affected by many modern writers. It is 
doubtless a tribute to science that Literature should look 
to her for imagery. The results, however, are often such 
as fill with wonder both the Man of Science and the Man 
in the Street. In your “ Literary Week” column of lust 
week, on page 504, occurs the following: ‘‘ Here we see 
Sir Walter Besant’s topographical vein enlarging to an 
artery, and promising to become, as it did, the very life- 
blood of his literary work.” A vein dilates to form an 
artery, and the artery ix converted into blood. It was 
apparently not even a morbid process in this instance.—I 
am, &c., Luctan DE Zinwa. 


University College. 


‘More Mistakes We Make.” 


Srr,—A book with this title has just been brought to 
my notice. Mr. C. E. Clark has collected a most useful 
set of every-day errors; but he would be more than human 
if he had not overlooked some slips, for the correction of 
which he may he thankful—e.y. : 


P. 11, “ pavilléon ” should be “ pavillon.” 

28, ‘‘ accent aigue ” (sic) should be “accent aigu.” 

33, “John” should be ‘‘ Joan” (he still speaks of 
Joan of Arc). 

39, 40, “* Spencer” and “Spenser” in speaking of 
the same man. 

50, ‘Mr. Frank Reade Fowke” spells his second 
name ‘ Rede.” 

53, “‘ Hans Anderson ”’ should be “‘ Andersen.” 

54, “sound” should be “ Sound” (the strait into the 
Baltic). 

85, “home” should be ‘‘ Home” (Civil Service). 

86, ‘‘ Vedi Napoli a Mori” should be “‘¢ Mori.”’ 

93, ‘‘Saone ” should be “‘ Sadne,”’ 

103, ‘‘ Lists” should be ‘ Liszt.” 


And, lastly, is he not a little too dogmatic in saying 

“St. James’ Square” is wrong and “ St. James’s Square ”’ 

is right ?—I am, &c., DE V. Payen-Payne. 
9, Stonor-road, W. 


The Fallow Fields of Fiction. 


Srr,—Referring to the admirable article in your current 
issue called ‘‘The Fallow Fields of Fiction,” I am in 
thorough accord with what your contributor says, and, 
indeed, by a strange coincidence, I have been preparing 
a paper on the identical subject. 

I think, however, that the reason for the predominance 
of sexual love in fiction to the exclusion of other and 
equally important matters is due to an all-powerful fact, 
viz., that novels are read by women in millions and by 
men only in hundreds. While this state of affairs con- 
tinues, fiction must, in my opinion, remain in its present 
besotted and ‘‘soppy”’ condition, for the average woman 
refuses to read a story wherein the love of man for woman 
does not hold the supreme place. All other affections— 
the love of man for man, of humanity for humanity, of 
parent for child—are steadfastly ignored by modern 
writers, because the consumers of fiction refuse to be 
interested in the chronicles of such affections.—I am, &c., 

P. Brauroy. 


“Come Live With Me.” 


Str,—Under the “ Literary Week ” in your issue of 
June 1 I notice a review of Streamer and Eggers’ Book 
Titles from Shakespeare. 

Amongst those selected by you I notice the following : 
Robert Buchanan, Come Live with Me and Be My Love 
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(Poems). One can understand Messrs. Streamer and 
Eggers making this mistake by falling foul of the Jaggard 
(1599) edition of ‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,” ascribed, on 
the title-page, to Shakespeare, which was really a concoc- 
tion of verse by various authors, including Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, and Barnfield, and confounding it with the 
portion of the text now admitted to be Shakespeare’s own. 
One is, however, rather surprised that the Acapemy should 
select this example, wrongly attributing the first line of 
Marlowe’s most famous song to Shakespeare (a song which 
has produced parodies and similar poems hy men like Sir 
Walter Raleigh, John Donne, and Robert Herrick) without 
calling attention to the error.—I am, &c., 
A. R. Howarp Tomson. 


The Free Library, Philadelphia. 


Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 91 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best sketch 
under the title “The London Sight that Impresses Me Most.” The 
prize has been awarded to Mr. T. W, Cole, 21, Coleford-road, Wands- 
worth, London, for the following : 

THE PooL—BELOW LONDON BRIDGE. 


Few sights are more impressive than the scene below bridge, say 
on a summer evening. Not that it might not be surpassed else- 
where in picturesqueness and such like, in fact, it possesses but 
little of what is mainly sought for in an wxsthetic combination, 
But its one great impressive feature is its unity. One central idea 
comprehends the myriad fragments that make up its kaleidoscope- 
like picture—toi/. In other London scenes the interest is often- 
times too varied ; in the streets, for instance, work, pleasure, and 
idieness are indiscriminately mingled, but here. each thing con- 
tributes to a single idea—a nation’s toil, Unwieldy black barges, 
coal-laden, deep down ia the water, traii past, linked each to each, 
piloted by some wee tug that churns the sunset-lighted tide into a 
heaving mass of orange and grey and gold. Shoreward, huge fac- 
tories bank the river, topped by giant chimney-shafts each pennoned 
oftentimes with some long trailing banneret of smoke—warehouees, 
too, fronted with double or treble line of masted vessels. Down 
the river they pass—seemingly ceaselessly—crafts of all shapes and 
sizes—colossal outward-bound steamships, pigmy river-boats, each 
and al! work-chartered for a great city’s toil. ['T. W. C., London. |} 


A selection of other answers follow : 

THE TRAFFIC POLICEMAN, 

To a visitor from a well-built provincial town there is not much 
that is impressive in material London ; but there is one common 
sight which amazes him, It is the effect produced when the traffic- 
regulating policeman raises his hand. The immense traffic, with 
its smooth, steady flow, is a novelty to him, but its arrest is a 
revelation. Flashed back from raised hand to raised hand, the 
order is obeyed by each driver as he passes it on—carriage and ‘bus, 
waggon and cycle are all checked by the movement of an arm. 
The Thames is dammed by a sheet of tissue paper. 

The sight has a deep significance. The greatest and the least 
alike obey, unobjecting, the direction of their own paid servant. 
Dukes and costermongers, millionaires and errand boys, all submit 
to the collectively employed controller, who in himself is almost a 
nonentity, It is the triumph of the communal over the indi- 
vidualistic tendency inman. It shows liberty relinquished in order 
that it may be increased. That raised arm is a token of hope for 
the future of democracy. [J. L. B., Northumberland ] 


THE FRIENDLESS, 


The sight that impresses me most in the streets of London is 
neither an imposing nor a very uncommon one. Sometimes it is a 
woman, more often, I think, a man, that one meets who gives une 
the impression of being absolutely friendless in the great city. 
His hungry eyes speak not physical needs, but a soul that craves 
for sympathy, for fellowship, for a single glance of comprehension. 
He seems to look out on the ocean of humanity surging around him 
like a thirsty mariner who surveys a boundless sea— Water, water 
everywhere, yet not adroptodrink!” As little as the sailor has 
he the power to distil from that salt flood the draught that could 
quench his thirst, It may indeed be that of human hearts “ the 
closest still is single”; but its unfulfilled need is not the soul- 
famine pictured in those joyless eyes. Be it “ longed-for woman 
longing all in vain For lonely man with love's desire distraught,” 
or be it the every-day craving for the friendly touch of any human 
hand, that spectacle of loneliness at the throbbing heart of an empire 


is always to me London's most impressive sight, 
[J. F.S., Lanes, | 
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THE SEEKERS. 


Certain streets in the Vity are decorated by tin dust-bins, which 
stand along the curb. over them, with absorbed exprés- 
sicns, I see men and women—mostly women. There they stand, 
with bare hands diving amongst the filth. Not even a muck-rake 
have they, but pick up or turn over with their fingers every various 
article of that unsavoury mixture. They do not seem to look for 
anything in particular. I heve seen battered tins, shreds of rag, 
and even a piece of bread chosen! The women put their selections 
into gathered-up aprons ; the men often put theirs into bulging 
pockets. The “finds” in each dust-bin are very few, yet there is 
no elation, or even satisfaction, over them; only an indifferent 
stare, or sometimes a critical turning over, and a mechanical return 
to the search. Every corner of the dust-bin is examined. right 
down to the bottom ; and, so absorbing is the work, that I have 
stood a few paces off, watching, without attracting the searchers’ 
notice. They never look up. Smartly dressed women, and men in 
silk hats, pass by them ; but there they stand, heedless of all, prying 
among the filth. [H. W. G., Stroud Green. } 


SuNDAY AFTERNOON, 


“The London sight that impresses me most” in its unique con- 
trast with work-a-day aspect of the place is the Sunday afternoon 
crowd which paces slowly between Piccadilly Circus and the 
Marble Arch. On week-days the pavements of Regent Street and 
Oxford Street are thronged with a mundane, multifarious, cosmo- 
politan crowd, intent on a thousand ends of pleasure or of business, 
On Sunday the two great arteries grow idyllic, and are given up to 
democratic love-making, to the “afternoon out” of the ingenious 
beings who must needs do their courting—their “ walking out” and 
“keeping company ”—in public, In the afternoon sunshine they 
loiter along in thousands, sheepishly and happily silent for the 
most part. They overflow into the park, but not in search of 
seclusion. Every bench is packed tight with amorous couples, 
breathing soft nothings into happy ears, their arms round one 
another's waists, their faces silly with ecstatic amorousness. 


“O sovereign power of love! O grief! O balm!” 


fn vain the preachers and stump orators near the Marble Arch 
tempt them with glowing oratory to become Christian, Socialist, 
Freethinkers, Bimetallists. Courtship is their sole care, their one 
amusement. And the sight of this wholesale democratic courtship 
is surely impressive. [J. D, A., Ealing. | 


VIEW FROM WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


There is a spot in London where as night descends upon the city 
may be seen what is to my mind a sight more beautiful, more im- 
pressive than any other. 

The view from Waterloo Bridge, looking up the river towards the 
Houses of Parliament, is always fine; but as the shadows fall, 
blotting. out all imperfections, it becomes inexpressibly lovely and 
mysterious. It is as if Nature, the enchantress, waves her wand, 
and not suddenly, but slowly and almost imperceptibly, a trans- 
formation takes place. Gradually the buildings along the Embank- 
ment become a long band, silhouetted in soft grey against the pale 
sky. The river reflecting the sky becomes light in colour, the 
many vessels become so many indistinct shapes, dotting the light 
surface of the water. By and by, as the darkness deepens, the 
great houses change into fairy palaces, sparkling with lights, and 
the barges become enchanted vessels, gliding noiselessly away into 
the unknown. 

There is no sadness ix this gentle oncoming of the night, only an 
exquisite mystery. . 

Scarcely a day passes, but for a brief hour London is thus trans- 


figured. How few of the many hundreds hurrying home seem to 
notice it ! [R. W., Barnes. ] 


Thirty-one other answers were received. 


Competition No. 92 (New Series). 


THIS week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best sketch under 
the title, “The Country Sight that Impresses Me Most.” Not to 
exceed 300 words, The “Country Sight” must be within the 
borders of the United Kingdom. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 

hancery-lane, W.C.,”” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, June 26. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the third page of Wrapper, or it cannot 
enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt 
at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be 
written on one side of the paper only. 





